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SKCEDITORIALYS 


Rewardota tis not attainment, but aspiration, 
Loving Purpose that marks our progress upward. 
Not what we are, but what we would be, is God’s lov- 
ing estimate of us. He notes and prizes our longings 
for oneness with him in Christ, and he gives us, not 
according to our power, but according to our purpose, 
in this direction. 








CQ 
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Folly of Dishonest effort is harder work than 
Dishonest Effort honest effort.. “Lazy people take 
the most pains” is a phrase we often hear, and as 
often fail to apply. Curriculum work in college offers 
abundant opportunity for dishonest effort. The time 
and ingenuity exhausted by some students in invent- 
ing, preparing, and perfecting what they call “cribs,” 
would often more than suffice to fully master their 
subject, if spent in honest study. There is no short 
cut toscholarship or to perfected character, and energy 


4 


spent in experimenting with such supposed short cuts 


is worse than wasted. 
BO. 


Justice Not Justice is not to be expected from 
aPopular Virtue the general public. It is not a 
popular virtue. The public swings from one ex- 
treme to the other. It over praises, or it censures 
unduly. It is not in its nature to weigh carefully 
and to judge fairly concerning matters that are im- 
mediately before its} eye. Even in history or in 
prophecy it fails to see things in their true light. As 
has been said, “The golden haze of distance gives a 
glow of brightness to the horizon before us or behind 
us, when the sun is setting or is rising; while the sun 
over our heads is always glaring, and the desert sand 
is at our feet.” Let none of us, therefore, wonder or 
complain that we do not have justice done us. It is 
well for most of us that this is so. 


OW. 

Great Purposes Great purposes lie in little deeds, 
Served and little deeds pay homage to great 

by Little Deeds 


purposes, To attend to trifles in 
the home, to answer the chance question of a child, 
to be decorously mannered in solitude, may all serve 
noble purpose and be far reaching in effect. We do 
not need to go back to Rousseau to discover that one 
may “ weep over children, and yet leave one’s own to 
the cold mercy of a foundling asylum.” It is a com- 
mon sight to find others sorrowing with us over our 
dead, or our personal afflictions, and forgetting to 
sorrow over their own dependents or to lighten bur- 
dens close by in their own homes, . A great purpose 
is not belittled by executing its demands where the 
world sees not, and where’ the consequence seems to 
mingle with a hundred petty affairs and fall into 
oblivion. The purpose goes on and gathers force in 
the formation of character, though the deeds which 
served it flash like a spark, and, like a spark, for- 
ever disappear. 


- 


Love is life. The heart is the organ 
which binds man to man. The in- 
tellect has little uniting power. There is life, feeling, 
sentiment, in all that centers about heart-power. Man 
needs the intellect as a chief instrument of progress 
in all matters pertaining to his worldly existence; 
but the education of the brain goes only so far and 
no farther as a vitalizing power. Men form scientific 
and other societies on the basis of common intellectual 
pursuits. They meet more or less frequently in dis- 
cussion of subjects which specially interest their 
minds. But when they disperse at the close of the 
meeting, one cares very little for another unless there 
has been awakened in him that kind of an interest 
which is of the heart as well as of the mind. It is 
quite true that there often is an interest other than 
the purely intellectual one enkindled among men who 
become acquaint@ with each other through similar 
intellectual pursuits; but the point of vital union is 
in the heart rather than in the head. As Goethe puts 
it, “The various branches of knowléAge always tend 
as a whole to stray away from life, and return thither 
only by a roundabout way.” It is possible, even in 
Bible study, to be too entirely intellectual, and to lay 
undue stress upon questions which we may puzzle 


Heart morc 
than Brain 


over as over the riddle column of a newspaper, and to 
which there is no more vital outcome. There is such 
a thing as giving undue attention to the little things 
that tease the brain, until it forgets that the heart is 
underfed and its vital forces weakened by starvation. 


CAS 


The Duty of Being Strong 


EW duties are urged more frequently in the 
Bible than the duty of being strong. At the 
same time no fact is oftener reiterated than that of 
human weakness. We belong to an imperfect family. 
We tire easily. We faint under burdens. We are 
overcome by our sorrows. Life’s struggles are too 
hard for us. We are bruised reeds,—not weak only, 
but crushed and wounded in our life. 

Yet, while these painful facts are kept before us 
continually, a divine voice is ever heard sounding 
like a trumpet over the fields of battle and defeat, 
calling us to be strong. Strength is the ideal of a 
noble life. _ Victoriousness is the characteristic of a 
life of faith. Indeed, the only hope of blessedness is 
through overcoming. Heaven’s heights lie beyond 
the plains of earthly struggle, and can be reached 
only by him who is strong and who overcometh. 

If this were all of Bible teaching on the subject, 
we might say that it is impossible for us to realize it. 
But there is more of the lesson. God will help us to 
be strong. “ He giveth power to the faint.” We are 
to be more than conquerors, not in ourselves, but in 
Him who loves us. We are to be strong “in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus.” It is possible for us, 
in all our weakness and faintness, to receive strength 
from the divine fulness. 

How to get this strength from God is therefore a 
practical question for us all. It comes to us in many 
ways. We may find it in a book whose words, as we 
read them, warm our heart, and freshly inspire us for 
struggle or service. We may find it in a friendship 
whose companionship and helpfulness fill us with new 
courage apd hope. Far more than we understand, 
does God strengthen and bless us through human 
love. He hides himself in the lives of those who 
touch us with their affection. He looks into our eyes 
through human eyes, and speaks into our ears through 
human lips. He gives power to us in our faintness, 
and hope in oir discouragement, through the friends 
who come to us with their love and cheer, The 
highest and greatest of all the comings of God to 
men was in a human life, when the Son of God tab- 
ernacled in the flesh. So, ever since, God is coming 
to us in other human lives; yet we do not recognize 
the love or the help as from him, because we see no 
glory blazing in the messengers. 

The Bible tells us much about the ministry of 
angels in the olden days. They came with their 
messages of encouragement to weary or troubled 
ones. After our Lord’s temptation, angels came and 
ministered to him in his faintness. In his agony in 
Gethsemane, an angel appeared, strengthening him. 
No doubt, angels come now to minister to and 
strengthen God’s children. There is a word which 
tells us that we ought not to forget to show love unto 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares. This would seem to imply that angels 
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come, sometimes at least, in human form. Mrs. Sang- 
ster gives this thought in her happy way. Having 
referred to the stories of angels’ visits to tent and 
croft in days of old, she says: 


“ But in these days I know my angels well ; 
They brush my garments on the common way; 
They take my hand, and very softly tell 
Some bit of comfort in the waning day. 


“ And though their angel-names I do not ken, 
Though in their faces human want I read ; 
They are God-given to this world of men, 
God-sent to bless it in its hours of need. 
“Child, mother, dearest wife, brave hearts that take 
The rough and bitter cross, and help us bear 
Its heavy weight, when strength is like to break, 
God bless you each, our angels unaware.” 


God's strength is imparted also through his words. 
You are in sorrow, and opening your Bible you read the 
assurances of divine love aud comfort,—that God is 
your Father, that your sorrow is full of blessing, that 
all things work together for good to God’s children. 
As you read, and believe what you read, and receive 
it as for you, there comes into your soul a new strength, 
a strange calmness, a holy peace, and you are com- 
forted, Or some day you are discouraged, over- 
wrought, vexed by cares, fretted by life’s distractions, 
weary and faint from much burden bearing. You 
sit down with your Bible, and God speaks to you in 
its words of cheer and hope; and as you ponder over 
the words, the weariness is gone, you feel yourself 
growing strong, hope revives, courage returns. The 
words of God, with their divine assurances, bring 
strength to fainting ones. 

But there is something even better than this. God 
is a real person, and he comes into our lives, if we 
will admit him, with his own love and strength. The 
teaching of the Bible is, that there is an actual im- 
partation of strength from God to his weak and weary 
children. This is not possible in human friendship. 
A mother, with all her love and yearning for her 
child, cannot give any of her strength to it in its 
weakness. This, however, Christ, as the manifestation 
of God, does to his friends in their faintness, im- 
parting to them of his own life. When a branch of 
a vine is hurt, bruised, broken, its life wasted, the 
vine pours of its abundant life into the wounded part, 
to replenish the loss and to heal the hurt. That is 
what Christ does. His strength is made perfect in 
weakness. The greater our need, the more of his 
grace will come to us. 

The essential thing is our being really united to 
Christ. “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength.” Waiting upon the Lord means 
trusting him implicitly and patiently, believing in his 
love, keeping near his heart, living in unbroken fel- 
lowship with him. True praying is waiting upon 
God. It brings the life up close to him, and from his 
fulness flows the strength to fill our emptiness. One 
who goes to God in prayer with his weakness receives 
help and blessing. Trench’s lines tell us this in a 
striking way: 

“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 

Spent in thy presence will avail to make ! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 

What parchad fields refresh us with a shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise; and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline brave and clear. 

We kneel; how weak! we rise; how full of power!” 


The simple teaching of the Bible is, that, as we 
abide in Christ, in unbroken fellowship, there flows 
from him to us, into our deepest lives, in continuous 
stream, strength according to our needs. “As thy 
days, so shall thy ‘strength be.” “My strength is 
made perfect in weakness,” As the waters of the sea 
pour out in every bay or channel, pressing up into 
every slightest indentation along the shore, so God's 
strength flows into every life that is lived in him, 
filling all emptiness. 

This teaching gives us the secret of strength. It 
tells us how it is possible for us to be strong, though 
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in ourselyes we are so weak. Indeed, so wonderful 
is the divine grace that each believer in Christ can 
say in truth, “When I am weak, then am I strong.” 
Our very weakness becomes a blessing, because it 
makes room for the power of God, and this in us 
makes us strong. We never need faint nor fall, for 
our strength will be renewed as fast as it is used. 
We may go on with our work, with our struggle, 
with our doing and serving, never withholding what 
the duty of the moment demands, never sparing our- 
selves when the calls of love to God or to our fellows 
are upon us, sure that, waiting upon God, we shall 
receive all the strength we need, 

One spoke the other day of the surprises of a great 
sorrow which had just been passed through. It was 
all surprises,—for it was the first sorrow, — but 
strangest of all was the surprise of grace that came to 
brighten the darkness and to fill the loneliness with 
love. Some of it came through human affection, — 
friends had brought wondrous warmth and tender- 
ness. “We never knew we had so many friends 
until our bereavement came.” Some of it came 
through words of divine comfort which had been 
read or heard a hundred times before, but which 
now, in the darkness, for the first time revealed their 
precious meaving. But besides these, and most won- 
derful of all, there came a strange blessing of heavenly 
peace, which seemed to fill the bereft hearts as with 
an unseen presence of love, pouring itself through all 
the home as a holy fragrance. Thus it is that they 
who wait on the Lord have their strength renewed 
in every need, in every sorrow. 
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(OPEN LEPIERS: 
SS om — 

Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other’helps to study, cannot, as a rule 
be responded to in this department or by private letter. 


a 


A child’s reading is an important fac- 
tor in a child’s training; and it is for 
a child’s parents to guide a child in 
his reading, and to foster his love for right reading. In 
view of this fact, it is not to be wondered at that intelli- 
gent parents and guardians are desirous of help in sug- 
gestions and counsel from those who have given special 
thought to this subject. An Episcopal clergyman from 
Connecticut comes with the following thoughtful letter 
of inquiry : 


Guiding a Child's 
Reading 


T have read with interest your recent book review on “ Child- 
hood and Child-Training,” and it has often occurred to me that 
there is needed a book that gives information on the reading of 
children, Certain books ought to be read by children before 
certain other books, having in mind their mental development. 
But what books? Sometimes the cart is put before the horse. 
This is, of course, well understood in the schools. The Latin 
literature illustrates my meaning. After the grammar is fairly 
mastered, we do not put into the hands of the young student 
Tacitus, but the easy Cesar, then Cicero, then Virgil, etc. A 
similar order ought to be observed in a child’s reading. What 
English book in standard literature ought to be read before 
certain other books, observing the gradation that we observe in 
Latin? It seems to me there is needed a volume on this all- 
important element in the education of the young. If there is 
such a volume published, I would like tojkknowit, I think the 
matter worthy of your acute treatment in your Notes on Open 
Letters. 


To train a child in his earliest reading is not so simple 
a matter as to guide a pupil’s study when he has got so 
far as to begin with Latin literature. Each child at the 


start has special needs, which must be met by special 
It is for the parent to study his child as an 


treatment. 









individual, before he can wisely counsel him as an indi- 
vidual. The parent must know whether the child’s ima- 
gination needs cultivating or controlling; whether he 
loves to read, or is reluctant to do so; whether he in- 
clines to biography, history, or natural science; whether 
fact or fiction is more attractive to him. Different chil- 
dren differ widely in their tastes, tendencies, capacities, 
and needs, as to these matters; and they must be treated 
accordingly. There can be no rigid curriculum for one 
and all in the home training of children in their sphere 
of reading. The Editor who is appealed to for counsel 
by the Connecticut inquirer, has written his views on 
“Oultivating a Child’s Taste in Reading” in his volume 
of “ Hints on Child-Training.” A volume of “ Hints 
for Home Reading,” by various writers, is published by 
G.®. Putnam’s Sons, New York; and the Library Bu- 
reau (146 Franklin Street, Boston) has issued a classified 
catalog of books for children and youth, under the title 
of “ Reading for the Young.” But these books can, at 
the best, only give hints to parents. After all, the re- 
sponsibility rests with the parent; and he can never get 
his work done for him, nor even do it himself, without 
giving to it time and thought and study. But it is work 
that is well worth doing at all its cost. 


ee... 


One of the most indefinite terms in 
the religious vocabulary is “a good 
Sunday-school book,” or “a good book 
for the Sunday-school library.” There is no one stan- 
dard of books for the Sunday-school library; for in some 
cases this library is designed to furnish only religious 
reading, or Sunday reading, for pupils, while in another 
case it is intended to give reading for week-days, and in 
the widest range. Again, the books are mainly designed 
for children, and yet again for persons of all ages. And, 
at the best, both the degree of cultivation and the special 
tastes of the readers must be considered carefully and 
wisely in the books selected. Only a local committee, 
or a local authority, fully informed as to the facts in the 
special case under consideration, can decide as to the 
best books for a particular library. Yet there are various 
selected lists available for such persons to choose from ; 
and those lists are valuable for the descriptions they con- 
tain, rather than for the mere names of the volumes in- 
cluded, Responsibility for the final choice of books must 
rest with the proper local authority. This responsibility 
cannot be evaded, nor can it be met without study and 
effort and wisdom. Yet frequent requests come to The 
Sunday School Times, from various sources, for a list of 
the best books for the Sunday-school library, or for young 
people generally, as if the term “good Sunday-school 
book,” or “‘ best Sunday-school book,” had any positive 
and definite meaning. Here, for example, is a call on 
the Editor from a member of a committee of a prominent 
denomination of Christians, in Tennessee, appointed to 
select good books for the Sunday-school. He says: 


I am one of a committee of one hundred . . . to recommend 
a list of ‘‘twelve best books” for young people, such as will 
tend to promote a correct literdry taste, and also to develop a 
strong moral and religious character. ... If you can find time 
to make a list of such books as you would be willing to recom- 
mend for this purpose, I should be very grateful for it. Any 
of your own publications you may think suitable for this list, 
be free to mention. 


Good Sunday-Schovl 
Books 


And a Massachusetts worker wants information, in a 
similar line, as to the preferences of others as indicated 
in the sales of Sunday-school books. Thus: 


Can you tell me what Sunday-school books now in the market 
have had the largest circulation ? 


It would be easier to say what twelve dishes of food 
are best for young people generally, than to say what 
twelve books are best for them to read. A diagnosis of 
the young people is essential, in either case, before the 
diet is recommended. And as to the relative circulation 
of Sunday-school books now in the market, it may safely 
be said that the twelve books most widely used in the 
Sunday-school library are not Sunday-school books at 
all, by any ordinary construction of the term. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “The Prince of the House of David,” 
“Ben Hur,” “Tom Brown’s School Days,” “ John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,” stil] stand high on the list of popular 
Sunday-school books; yet it would hardly be claimed 
that any one of these books was intended by the author 
as a candidate for the Sunday-school library. Carefully 
selected lists of books, with brief descriptions of their 
contents, are published from time to time in the columns 
of The Sunday School Times, for j6cal committees to 
select from. But the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
does not believe that any twelve of those books are |yst 
for all. : 
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Song of the Morning Stars 
By Clinton Scollard 


N OUR blue vastnesses of sky 
Surge upon surge the years sweep by, 
Yet still our spheral voices chime, 
For we are over-lords of Time. 


We view all secrets face to face,— 
The deep solemnities of space, 
The rayless voids of outer sea, 
The courts of God’s eternity. 


It is our bliss to be above 

All passions save eternal love, 
And this our choral lips rehearse 
Throughout the listening universe. 


So shall the centuries wax and wane 
Till Song and Love alone remain, 

And all shall join our deathless chime, 
Like us the over-lords of Time. 


Clinton, N. Y. 
Yo 


rt) 
The New School of Scotch Writers 


By the Rev. William Wye Smith 


OBERTSON, Hume, Blair, Smollett, and others, in 

the latter half of the last century, constituted a 
school of English literature by Scotch writers, in no wise 
different from any equal number of first-class authors in 
England, except, perhaps, with a more sonorous style, 
And Thomson and Beattie, Falconer and Campbell, and, 
more recently, Charles Mackay, among the poets, stand 
in precisely the same relation,—British, but not Scottish. 

Robert Burns and Walter Scott introduced a new popu- 
lar school of Scottish literature: Burns in the pastoral, 
Scott in the romantic and historic. Scott first brought 
in, with ‘‘ Waverley,” the “Scotch Novel.” The French 
called them such, and wrestled as best they could with 
his Scotch phrases, as the translations followed fast gn 
the Edinburgh publication, describing Dominie Samp- 
son, the “stickit minister,” as an “ assassinated eccle- 
siastic!”’ More translators than this one have taken 
refuge in a literal rendering. 

It seems strange that it should have been left for Scott 
to bring in the “Scotch Novel.” National characteris- 
tics, the rural life of the people, the feuds, loves, merry- 
makings, “ wapinschaws,” and faction gatherings; the 
regal state of the Scottish sovereigns, always within a 
measurable distance of the burlesque; the tremendously 
solemn weight given to the minutiz of religious doctrine; 
the Christian training. of the cottage, so stern, unsympa- 
thetic, and yet so real and abiding,—all these, and many 
more, had been exploited in verse, in every possible key, 
and yet no worthy attempt had been made to present 
them in fiction, more or less dependent, as it always 
is, on fact and life. But when Scott opened up this pro- 
lific vein, there were many to follow him. Of these, 
either in prose or verse, were Hogg, Lockhart, Aytoun, 
Galt, Cunningham, Motherwell, Chambers, Ballantine. 
These have all now passed away, and may be said to have 
constituted the first modern school of distinctively Scotch 
popular writers. 

The vast stores of antiquarian erudition possessed by 
Scott, his keen perception of the springs of human ac- 
tion, and bis wonderful invention and industry, enabled 
him to give the world a series of works never equaled in 
their special field. He has not pleased every one. Some 
think “ he did not do justice to the Covenanters; ” others 
see “‘a weak worship of aristocracy;” and probably a 
majority of present readers regret the profanity some- 
times put in the mouths of his characters, It was a vice 
of his age, but none the lessa vice. But it would be 
easy to bring passage after passage, and chapter after 
chapter, to prove how deep and penetrating was his 
grasp of humble life and religious fervor among the 
characters he portrays. Nor did he ever Jay himself 
open to the criticism leveled against Dickens, of never 
presenting a religious character except a hypocritical one. 

Hogg and Galt were the best successors of Sir Walter, 
in describing the humble and rural life of the people. 
Hogg had the charm, which very few authors permit 
themselves to indulge in, of being himself the hero of 
many of his stories, and doing the most foolish and ab- 
surd things, It “takes” wonderfully with the reader, 
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only it requires a certain “don’t care” and bravery on 
the part. of the author. 

But Scotland is improving, more rapidly and thor- 
oughly than many on this side of the sea imagine or 
credit. Sir Walter Scott, in “St. Ronan’s Well,” tells a 
tale of fashionable Scottish life of his own day, But it 
is not of our day. The Free Church has come into 
existence, and now there are two kirks in a parish, where 
before there was but one. Educational facilities have 
been enormously extended. Every village has its weekly 
paper at a penny. Industrial works have doubled in 
number and quadrupled in volume, Fraternal societies 
exist in every small village, and, by scores, in every town. 
Technical education within the reach of every young 
man, and many thousands—a tremendous percentage 
over any other country—taking advantage of it. One of 
the great libraries in Glasgow reported lately that, during 
the year, of the books taken out, the departments of his- 
tory, biography, science, travels, etc., taken all together, 
outnumbered fiction eight to one. I mentioned the fact 
to one of our librarians, ‘“ Ah!” said he, “it is different 
with us; here it is fiction eight to one.” 

Now these new conditions of society needed some new 
pens to describe. We have so often noticed how inven- 
tions, descriptions, and everything of that nature, follow 
and supply a “ need.” The more modern Scottish life, 
—especially that part of it that was more exclusively 
Scottish,—the life of the cottage and the workshop, the 
heather hills and the lochside, the “ pleugh-graith ” and 
the byre, needed an interpreter, and the interpreter came! 

The new school of Scottish fiction comprises George 
Macdonaldy William Black, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
J. M. Barrie, and 8. R. Crockett. Others in their way, 
but these as leaders, There is no reason why each 
should not improve on the one before, just as we improve 
on our foffmer selves. And so the latest—Crockett— 
seems to promise most. Macdonald and Stevenson have 
commanded much attention; the former, from his 
original and often quaint style of description,—hitting 
off an original thought, as one might strike off (with 
sparks flying) a chip from the hard rock, or draw the 
passing electric spark. Some of his works have nothing 
Scotch in them, others are altogether Scottish. We rise 
from one of Dr, Macdonald’s romances, thankful to the 
author for introducing us to so many estimable and 
thoughtful people, just such as we would delight to 
meet in real life. 

Who is not pleased to hear Macdonald say, “ The Lord 
has a hundred ways of doing a thing, and every one 
of them better than another’? or, in “‘ Robert Fal- 
coner, “‘ Robert was a large-hearted boy, else this life 
would never have had to be written”? Is that why so 
many lives are not, and need not be, written? And then 
the grandmother, speaking of Robert’s mother, long dead: 
“She was a braw leddy, and a bonny, and that sweet- 
tongued! She cud hae wiled a maukin [hare] frae its 
lair, wi’ her bonny Hielan’ speech!’’ Yet, though her 
soft articulation of English charmed this old lady, some 
“ Hielan’ folk” have complained to us of “‘ the Saxon,” 
as not giving so much scope for the finer feelings. 
“Och!” said such a Highlander, “ the Gaelic has forty 
words for ‘ darling,’ and when I get to heaven the Lord 
will say every one of them to me before night.” 

Macdonald has also written a considerable amount of 
poetry, even more Scottish than his prose,—sometimes 
quaint, always striking. Think of this four-line descrip- 
tion of a “ bonny, bonny dell: ” 

** Whaur the burnie comes trottin ower shingle and stane, 
Liltin bonny havers! til ’tsel alane ; 
And the sliddery troot, wi’ a soop o’ its tail, 
Is‘ahint the green weed’s dark swinging veil.” 

Stevenson is sensational, original, weird and awful at 
times, but with too much of the details of blood-letting. 
“Treasure Island” is fascinating, with its Robinson 
Crusoe and Sinbad style. “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
was popular when it first cume out, from the oddity of 
the conception of a man changing himself at will into 
another and antagonisticcharacter. “The New Arabian 
Nights” is not healthy reading for the young; too much 
of crime and suicide in it, ‘“‘ Kidnapped” is far too full 
of blood at first, but improves as Alan Breck, the warm- 
hearted Highland adventurer, comes on the scene; and 
the further history of David Balfour shows Stevenson to 
his best advantage. Had he lived longer to pursue his 
antiquarian bent, or had he discovered it earlier in life, 
he would have made the world by so much more his 
debtor. 

Characteristically Scotch, though more cosmopolitan 
in their utterances, such authors as Carlyle, Hugh Mil- 
ler, and Norman “Macleod—and, more recently, Drum- 


1 Singing sweet nonsense, 
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mond and Geikie—belong to a modern school of weightier 
thought, not coming under our purview at present. 

It is Barrie and Crockett who to the popular mind in- 
terpret Scotland as itis. Barrie’s “ Little Minister” ani 
“A Window in Thrums ” introduce us at once “ ben ’ to 
the homes and hearts of the people, especially to those 
who most preserve their Scotch characteristics, the com- 
mon people. Within the last three or four years these 
two authors have given us half a dozen of the most appe- 
tizing volumes. Crockett’s “Stickit Minister,” a volume 
of separate stories, is one of the best contributions to 
modern Scottish popular literature. The stories are all 
good, and in every case we wish they had been longer. 
A theological student is a favorite character of his, and 
there are, in real life, so many of them in Scotland,—poor 
fellows !—*‘ cultivating literature on a little oatmeal,” 
that we are the more interested in such. His second 
volume, “The Raiders,” has some fine creations: Sammle 
Tamson; Silver Sand, otherwise Johnnie Faa, king of 
the gypsies; Lady Grizel, and May Maxwell herself. 
The scene is, however, in the reign of the first George, 
and does not, like his other book, belong to our own day. 

But even Homer nods, and Crockett’s third book, 
“Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills,’ was a mistake, at least 
its publication in a separate volume was a mistake, 
Too short and too unimportant for a volume, it could 
have had a place in “The Stickit Minister” as a story 
(from which, perhaps, it was crowded out). But if it 
were a mistake, he did not leave people many months to 
talk of it. Almost immediately followed “The Lilac 
Sunbonnet,” a sweet tale of Galloway love and life a few 
years ago. Here the theological student Ralph Peden 
comes in as the hero of the story. The farm life at 
Craig Ronald is drawn with a master hand. In all these 
sketches the native Doric is employed—and nothing 
else could well be imagined—in the conversations, Itis 
piquant, quaint, humorous, and entirely appropriate, 
and Meg Kissock in her “ flytin’,” or the grandmother 
in her youthful reminiscences, or Saunders Moudiewort 
in his wooing, make capital use of it. 

“Localize your stories,” said a wise literary mentor I 
knew; “localize your stories. ‘Put real names and 
places in them, and they’ll take all the better.” The 
advice was good; and Barrie and Crockett understand it: 
Barrie about Kirriemuir and the uplands of Perthshire; 
Crockett in Galloway and about the Solway, where he is 
fast making the Galloway counties Kirkudbright (Kir- 
coo-bree) and Wigton classic ground, as Burns did Ayr- 
shire, and Scott did the ‘‘ Borders.” 

Crockett bids fair to equal ,Scott, and thus continue 
the race of the Magicians of the North. As we read 
this author, we can imagine we see the “loch” and the 
meadows around it, the farm “‘ towns” on the climbing 
sides of the uplands, and farther back the rough black 
mountains, and hear the “ heatherbleat” on the moor, 
or see the Javerock rise from ‘‘ ayont” the whin-bush in 
front of us; and we learn to love and study Nature in her 
sweetest moods, and to have an ever-increasing, down- 
right admiration for simplicity and honest countryeaith. 

These two authors are adepts and masters in the use of 
their native tongue and the descriptions that compel its 
use. And it is so easy for'us, in the midst of our con- 
ventionalities, to doubt or to be ignorant of the am- 
bitions, loves, aspirations, and achievements of people 
reared under a thatch, and sitting by a peat fire, 
while yet from such surroundings have come men and 
women who have caused the world to sit at their feet, 
and learn how to think and how to live! And the 
authors who “tak us ben” to the inner sanctuary of 
such hearts and lives are of the number of our best 
friends. When we read fiction we want to read some- 
thing that sharpens the intellect and sweetens the affec- 
tions. And there is no better test. 

St. Catharines, Ont. 
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A Luminous Life 
A. J. Gordon, D.D. 


By the Rev. Samuel Allen Harlow 


AST August I stood in Mount Auburn, Boston, be- 
fore a simple headstone on which were the words, 
“T will make him a pillar in the temple of my God.” It 
was the grave of Phillips Brooks. God had called him 
to be a pillar in the temple in which there is no need of . 
sun or moon or star. Two years ago, the city of Bos- 
ton, our country, Christendom, were shocked and sad- 
dened by the announcement of the sudden death of the 
great rector of Trinity Church. He died in the fulness 
and splendor of his power. 
Three yeaks ago, at Mentone, France, the prince of 
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modern preachers was called home to be forever with 
the Lord, Charles H. Spurgeon died in the plenitude of 
his wonderfal power. His hold upon the heart of Chris- 
tendom was, perhaps, as powerful as when, thirty years 
before, he shot like a meteor into the religious firma- 
ment, 

Saturday morning, February 2, the city of Boston 
and a great multitude throughout the Christian Church 
were deeply saddened by the intelligence of the death of 
Dr. A. J, Gordon. This noble and devoted servant of 
Christ was also called from the Lord’s vineyard below in 
all the ripeness and maturity of his power, and in the 
midst of increasing activity and widening influence. 
The great throng that filled the Clarendon Street Church 
the Tuesday afternoon of the funeral spoke in a most 
impressive way of the lurge place he had filled in the 
community. It spoke also of the strength and comfort 
and enrichment of heart that had come to many through 
his written and spoken word, It spoke of the helpful 
and uplifting influences that had gone forth into the 
world through his voice and pen. 

The death of Dr. Gordon is almost an irreparable loss 
to the Christian Church. We can ill afford to have him 
go, for he emphasized the more spiritual side of the 
Christian life, He was in his own character and minis- 
try a most beautiful and striking type of an apostolic 
Christian, In an inadequate way I should like to dwell 
upon some of the features of this man’s ministry which 
gave him so strong a hold upon many. To pastor and 
Sunday-school teacher and Christian hia life is luminous 
with impressive and inspiring lessons. Every laborer in 
the Master’s vineyard will do well to sit at the feet of 
this man, and, from his spirit and teachings, learn the 
secret of spiritual growth and power. 

One of the striking features of Dr. Gordon’s ministry 
was his child-like trust in the Scriptures. To him they 
were the “oracle of God,” They were fragraht with 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, In his very recent 
and last work, “‘The Ministry of the Spirit,” there is a 
most beautiful chapter on “The Inspiration of the 
Spirit.” In speaking of the Bible as embodying the 
Holy Spirit, he says, “Both the scribe and the Scrip- 
ture, both the man of God and the Word of God, were 
divinely inbreathed.” Again: “As the Lord breathed 
the Spirit into certain men, and thereby committed to 
them his own prerogative of forgiving sin, so he breathed 
his spirit into certain books, and endowed them with his 
infallibility in teaching truth. God did not choose to 
inspire all good books, though he has chosen to inbreathe 
one Book, thereby separating it and setting it apart from 
all other books.” And it was because of his profound 
belief in the trustworthiness and power and inspiration 
of the Bible that Dr. Gordon brought a positive mes- 
sage to the hearts of men. His confidence in it was 
absolute. He handled it as though it were the sword of 
the Spirit. This sublime attitude toward the Scriptures, 
that embody, in language, in expression, in instruction, 
the Holy Ghost, cannot help but give joy and vigor and 
power in one’s handling it, whether it be before a class 
in the Sunday-school or before a congregation. 

Another great feature of Dr. Gordon's ministry was 
his zeal in the cause of missions. He used to say that 
“the best prayer-book in the world is a map of the world, 
the entire planet, over which the disciple of Jesus might 
brood till Christ was formed in every part and parcel of 
it.” His own church had been educated to take a pro- 
found interest in the spread of the gospel. <A touching 

and significant fact occurred the Sunday after his death. 
Some of the young men of his church were talking over 
what they might do to show their deep love for their de- 
parted pastor. After discussing the matter, they decided 
to do what they knew would give Dr. Gordon the gréatest 
happiness, and then, on the spot, subscribed between 
fout and five hundred dollars as a gift toward one of 
the Baptist missionary societies which was in debt. Dr. 
Gordon held, as many know, views upon the coming of 
our Lord which some regard as benumbing or paralyzing 
to missionary zeal and effort. Let a church which, it is 
said, raised twelve thousand dollars last year for missions 
stand as a magnificent denial to such an idea. A more 
ardent, enthusiastic believer in, and promoter of, mis- 
sions did not preach in the American pulpit. 

There is only one more phase of his ministry that I 
want to mention, And it is to this feature I would 
especially call the attention of pastor and Sunday-school 
teacher. The recent book, ‘“‘ The Ministry of the Spirit,” 
to which I have already alluded, will become, I think, 
an epoch-making book in many a life. The chapter on 
the “Administration of the Spirit” ought to be read by 
every pastor in our land. It ie inexpressibly beautiful, 
suggestive, illuminating. The church of Christ cannot 
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be too profoundly thankful for such spiritual vision as 
the Holy Spirit vouchsafed to him who is now of beloved 
memory. 

The supreme emphasis Dr. Gordon placed upon the 
indwelling leadership of the Holy Ghost deserves deep, 
prayerful thought upon the part of all who are anxious 
to bring souls to Jesus and promote the cause of right- 
eousness on earth. His own church had continued suc- 
cess for twenty-five years. Some one has described it as 
“ being planted by the rivers of water.” It is interesting 
to know what the pastor of such a church regards as the 
secret of its spiritual growth and efficiency. Last De- 
cember, Dr. Gordon celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate. In asermon preached at that time 
he said: 

“In the first years of my pastorate here I desired 
especially that I might become an efficient leader of this 
church. I prayed for such executive ability as I saw in 
other ministers, and tried to cultivate it; but I did not 
succeed. At last, as if by direct revelation, I saw my 
mistake. God showed me that, if I was filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and the membership of this church was 
filled with the Holy Ghost, then we must be led by God 
himself to larger service, I came to this pulpit and 
gave you this message, and you accepted it with me; 
and the signal success which this church has achieved is 
owing simply to the fact that we have opened our hearts 
to the indwelling leadership of the Holy Ghost.” 

As I looked into his sweet, calm face the other morn- 
ing, it seemed as if his body might truly have been the 
tabernacle of the Holy Ghost, His beautiful faceseemed 
to have in it the afterglow of the ated Spirit’s indwell- 
ing power. 

Among the last words that fell from the lips of Dr. Gor- 
don was the word“ victory.” It makes me think of the 
great words of the Apostle Paul: “I have fought a good 
fight. I have finished my course. I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness.” Victory! Itis a great word with which to enter 
the valley of theshadow ofdeath. Withsuch a word upon 
the lips it is no longer a valley of shadows, buta bright and 
shining path that leads into the perfect day. In the 
spring, when the blossoms are on the trees, or in summer, 
when the fields are sweet with flowers, they will carry 
him to his native place in New Hampshire. He will 
lie on a hill near the old homestead. From the top of 
the hill one can look along the valley of the Pemigewasset 
to the Franconia Notch. It was this view, we are told, 
which inspired him to write his hymn, “I Have Sighted 
the Mountains of Beulah Land.” With that clear faith 
of his he had often, in life, caught glimpses of the hills 
of God, and now his weary feet stand upon them, and 
his eyes behold their ineffable glory. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Coming Home 
By Anna Temple 


Y SHIP is coming home; beside the breakers 
That roll incessantly, 
I catch the flutter, in the evening twilight, 
Of sails across the sea. 


And as I watch them drawing-near and nearer, 
With onward course and straight, 

I wonder if the angels with such pleasure 
For souls immortal wait. 


Oh, do they stand there at the port of heaven 
In high expectancy, 

Ready to hail each home-returning vessel 
That comes across life’s sea ? 


What pleasure, then, in sunset’s glow and beauty, 
With drooping sails to come, 
And hear those angels singing in the harbor, 
“ Welcome, oh, welcome home! ” 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Somebody was Naughty 
By Margaret Montgomery 


T WAS the night of the Christmas festival in Sun- 
day-school. Two-year-old Baby had been taken to 
see it all. Everything was very wonderful to the un- 
accustomed childish eyes,—the crowd, the singing, the 
beautiful Christmas tree, the little house with the real, 
live Santa Claus going down the chimney. 
For weeks beforehand, the only Chtistmas wish Baby 
could be persuaded into making was, “Some candy, 
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some more candy, and a nice red box to putitin.” So, 
of all the joys of the enchanted evening, nothing was 
quite so blissful to Baby as when he was presented with 
a box of candy, and that box a red one. 

Baby’s rapture was short-lived, however, for his 
mother, upon generous thoughts intent, soon saw a child 
who had been overlooked in the distribution of candy, 
and told Baby to give: his to “Little Tom, who didn’t 
get any.” 

But Master Baby hugged the red box tightly to his 
breast, and, without words, failed to respond to his 
mother’s generous instincts. 

Tom’s mother protested he could not have Baby’s box, 
but, though feeling it was a losing battle, Baby’s mother 
went on urging | that the box be given up, with every 
word robbing the gleeful face of some of its joy. Tom’s 
mother bore him off justas Baby’s father came up, a trifle 
upset by the consciousness of having made a blundering 
speech when, a few minutes before, called upon unex- 
pectedly to acknowledge the gift of a handsome chair. 

Baby’s mother, smarting under the defeat of showing 
off to Tom’s mother how generous her boy was, said, in 
the most aggrieved tone, “Tom didn’t get any candy, 
and I wanted Baby to give him his; but he wouldn’t 
do it.” 

“ Why didn’t you make him?” fumed Baby’s father, 
who, as superintendent of the mission school, had been 
vainly struggling to make the candy boxes “ go round” 
an abnormally swollen roll. 

“T hardly liked to do that,” Baby’s mother mastered, 
her heart a little relenting at sight of the dear, grave, 
baby face. 

“‘There’s another child who didn’t get any! 
mother will be angry if he’s forgotten. 
Baby. You have more at home.” 

But again Baby failed to show a generously made to 
order, and, as overlooked child number two was fast 
leaving the room, Baby’s father took the red “box from 
the reluctant fingers, overtook and gave it to the other 
baby. Baby showed his temper in royal baby fashion, 
and yelled, and was “ naughty,” of course. 

But after the little head was buried in its pillow, with 
the wo of the lost red box forgotten, something ailed the 
pillow upon which an older head tossed. The dear little 


His 
Give me yours, 


hurt face, with the Christmas joy gone outofit! Tehid 
all been such a bungle! 
To be sure, Baby had a box of candy at home. Then 


he had all manner of Christmas joys, while the baby 
who carried off his candy had very few. But, with it all, 
Baby had his rights, which, because they were only baby 
rights, had been ignored. He was only a baby, and yet 
he had been called upon to make a sacrifice which to 
him was greater than it would have been to his father to 
have given the new chair to some other man who was leav- 
ing the room without one. This generosity had been de- 
manded of him, or rather forced upon him, in the midst 
of excitement and noise which were in themselves be- 
wildering. 

The Baby’s point of view had been lost sight of, and 
he had been expected to comprehend instantly the 
grown-up problem ofthe insufficient candy-boxes. From 
his point of view, could his parents be anfthing Jess 
than highway robbers? Only—bless the Baby !—he be- 
lieved in his parents,—believed in them enough, pos- 
sibly, to have given the box, if the one thing he could 
understand, faith in his parents, had been the power 
used to unloose his fingers. 


Forty Fort, Pa. 
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Callie 
By A. D. Petherbridge 


I AM going to tell you a simple story of a little Arab 

boy, and how a lady traveling in Palestine hap- 
pened one Sunday to hold a mission Sabbath-school of 
one pupil. 

A few years ago a small party landed at Beirut, intend- 
ing from there to travel inland through Syria, Phenicia, 
Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. At Beirut the camp ser- 
vants, horses, and tents (ordered in advance) were ready 
for the inland trip, and, to the surprise of the tourists, 4 
little boy of ten or twelve was among the accessories 
for the journey. On inquiring what part he was to take 
in the arduous labor of conducting a patty over Mt. 
Lebanon, they were told he was going solely because he 
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loved a wandering life, and that, young as he was, this 
was his third or fourth trip through the Holy Land. 

His former history, picked up little by little, was this: 
“ Huleel,” which is the Arabic name for Abraham, was 
an orphan, a sweet-tempered, happy little waif, who 
was known to all muleteers and dragomen that make a 
business of guiding travelers through the Holy Land, 
and, whenever they let him, joined the party, tramping 
barefoot, ranning beside, or before, the horses, five hun- 
dred miles or more, from one end of the country to the 
other, picking up his food from the remnants of the 
meals after every one else had finished, and doing all 
the little odd jobs so numerous on a camping trip, always 
ready to fetch and carry for any of the party, and, though 


tramping barefoot over rocks and stones, mountains and 


wadys, fording streams and climbing precipices, twenty- 
five or thirty miles a day, was never tod tired to salute 


- the party, on reaching camp, with a smiling face. A veri- 


table sunbeam always, and under all-circumstances. 

Two or three years before the time of this little story, 
Callie (which was the name Huleel generally went by) 
was making his first trip in this fashion when a gentle- 
man fell in love with his bright face and smart ways, 
and put him into a good school in Beirut, paying for his 
board and tuition two years in advance, leaving his own 
address for future correspondence, and promising to re- 
mit regularly the necessary sum for Callie’s education 
till he was old enough to care for himself. But, true to 
his name and reputed nature, Callie could not endure the 
restraint and confinement of school, and at the end of six 
months ran away, taking up his old life again, sleeping 
always in the open air, with all outdoors to breathe in, 
and only the blue vault of heaven for night covering. 

On the present occasion Callie carried his whole ward- 
robe for a three months’ trip on his back, consisting of 
Turkish trousers made of thin woolen goods, navy blue 
in color, a pink calico waist, and a red Turkish fez for 
head covering. 

The first few days after leaving Beirut, while crossing 
the Lebanon range, several drenching showers were 
experienced, greatly adding to the fatigue and incon- 
venience of the travelers; but Callie seemed quite to enjoy 
his shower-baths, and would shake himself after each 
one as a Newfoundland dog does after coming out of the 
water. ' 

At the first stopping-place where clothing could be 
purchased, Callie was made the happy recipient of gn 
entire new suit, for which the donors felt more than 
paid by a look at his grateful face, and his Eastern way 
of expressing thanks,—dropping on one knee, and putting 
the hand of each in turn to his lips, brow, and heart, 

The part of his raiment, however, which seemed to 
afford him the most intense pleasure, were the red Turk- 
ish slippers, with long, puinted toes, which he never 
seemed tired of admiring; and during the rest of the 
journey, whenever a particularly rough or stony piece of 
road had to be traversed, Callie would stop, and, taking 
off the precious slippers, would be seen trudging along 
with them carefully tucked under his arm. 

At Damascus,the party stopped a week at an Oriental 
hotel, and on the sabbath, as there was no service any- 
where in English, they spent the morning in one of the 
parlors, holding an impromptu service among themselves. 
During the singing of the first hymn, ‘“ Rock of Ages,” 
Callie was seen flitting noiselessly over the marble pave- 
ment of the courtyard, and, entering the room, he sat 
silently down just inside the door, with crossed legs, 
Arab fashion, remaining motionless as a marble statue 
all through the service, with a look of perfect content on 
his face, though he could not understand, perhaps, more 
than a dozen words. He had picked up a little English 
from the European and American travelers he had met, 
but knew very few connected sentences. When the last 
hymn was sung and the party dispersed to their own 
rooms, Callie still remeined ; and the last of the company 
passing out, attracted by the child’s earnest face, turned 
back, and, sitting down by him, said, “Callie, can you 
sing?” He said, “Yes.” And to the question, “ What 
can you sing?” replied with a bright smile, “I sing, 
‘Safe in the arms of Jesus.’” The lady said, “Sing it 
for me, Callie;” and in a sweet boyish treble he sang in 
very fair English the first verse of that sweet hymn, 
composed in this country, and sung by every sabbath- 
school in our land. 

The lady had heard it sung scores of times, but, listen- 
ing now, she thought it never sounded so sweet as- on 
that Sunday morning in November, so far away from 
home, in a land where the name of Jesus is so little 
known and loved. With moist eyes she said: “Can you 
sing the rest?” He answered, “‘That all.” She asked, 
“Callie, do you know who Jesus is?” The quick re- 
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sponse came, “Tell me.” With a silent prayer for help 
the teacher tried to put into the simplest form of speech 
the dear old story of Jesus coming {o save, first the infant, 
then the boy, and last the loving Saviour dying for Callie. 

This Sabbath-school teacher never had so attentive a 
listener; he seemed to drink in every word, from his 
eyes even down to his finger-tips. How much of it he 
really understood she will never know till the day when 
we all stand before the great white throne, and one uni- 
versal language is spoken by every nation and people 
gathered there; but she took great comfort in the thought 
that these gospel hymns are scattered over nearly the 
whole world, and are doing their mission work in bring- 
ing precious souls in every land to the knowledge of our 
loving, living Saviour. 

One thought or question naturally grows out of this 
little stor, . Will the boys and girls, the men and women, 
of dark and heathen lands, rise up in the judgment 
against those of enlightened Christian America? 

“To whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 
required.” 

Peoria, Til. s 


Won Heine 


Teachers’-Meetings, Union and Local 


N ANY Sunday-school workers hold that in “ teach- 

ers’-meetings,” as in other things, it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Receiving is the princi- 
pal feature in those teachers’-meetings which are like 
occasional conventions, made up of representatives from 
neighboring Sunday-schools, and addressed by invited 
speakers on methods of study and work. Such meetings 
have been frequently held by the Brooklyn Sunday- 
school Union, for example, during winter months, at 
different points in that city. 

In the regular teachers’-meetings, however, whether 
connected with one Sunday*school or as a local union, 
thefe is usually a division of labor, with mutual giving 
and receiving.. The union teachers’-meeting in Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,—now known as the ‘“‘ East End 
Sabbath School Association,”’—is in its third successful 
winter. Originated by a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and including ministers and laymen 
of all denominations in that part of the city, the purpose 
of the union has been study of the current lessons and 
supplementary instruction by popular lectures, The 
present methods are somewhat fuller than at first. Last 
fall the executive committee issued a card with announce- 
ments and invitations, as follows: 


THos. E. ORR, 
President. 


H. K, PENDLETON, 
Secretary. 


EAST END SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 





The fall meetings of this Association will be held each Friday 
from October 5 till December 21, both inclusive, in the churehes 
named on the other side of this card. , 

In addition to the study of the lesson for the following Sab- 
bath, a course of twelve lectures will be given, covering a very 
important period of church history. It is indeed a very im- 
portant period in the history of the world, and a rich treat is in 
store for all who will attend. 

The following time schedule will be followed closely ; 

7.45 P. M.—Devotional service, fifteen minutes. 

8.00 P. M.—Lesson period, thirty minutes. 

8.30 P. M.—Queries, suggestions and singing, five 
to ten minutes. 

8.40 P. M.—Lecture, forty to forty-five minutes, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

9.30 P. M.—Benediction. 


The leader, in the study of the lesson, may use the entire 
thirty minutes in presenting it by an address, or by questioning 
a class selected by him, or he may use such other methods as 
he deems best, dividing his time with any whom he may ar- 
range with to assist him. 

All Sabbath-school workers in the East End are cordially in- 
vited to attend these meetings. 

8. E. GIL1, F. W. McKee, 
SAMUEL YOUNG, AMBROSE M. SCHMIDT, 
W. H. H. Wasson. 


On the other side the card was ruled in columns, with 
headings, for giving the date and place of meetings, titles 
of the International lessons, names of the leaders, titles 
of lectures, and names of the lecturers. The leaders 
were all laymen, and the lecturers all clergymen. The 
lectures, as noted in the “lecture” column of the card, 
were upon these subjects: Medieval Gloom, The Revival 
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of Learning, Wyclif and the English Bible, Huss the 
Morning Star, Savonarola, Erasmus, Luther, Zwingli, 
Knox, Calvin, Coligny, and William the Silent. 

This year a second series has been prepared, and an- 
nounced in an eight-page leaflet. The purpose, as stated 
on the first page, is ‘“‘to unite all Evangelical Sabbath- 
schools of the East End in a common effort for better 
teaching and more enthusiasm jn the study of God’s 
Word, to the end that our lives may be better, that other 
souls may be quickened, and that our Master’s kingdom 
may be advanced in this community.” It is stated that 
“at present there are twenty-three schools so united.” 
The meetings are held in three convenient churches, a 
month in each. The program for this series is as follows: 


7.45. First,—Devotional service at 7.45 sharp. Time: ten 
minutes, 

Second.—The lesson in three divisions, as follows : 

(a.) Lesson surroundings, including the time, place, cir- 
cumstances, and such other side-lights as the leader 
may elect to bring in. Time: ten minutes. 

8.05. (b,) Lesson facts and teachings. Time: ten to fifteen 

minutes, 

8.20. (¢.) Lesson methods, showing how to present the lesson 
for the evening to a given class, say primary, inter- 
mediate, or adult (or how to review it), as the leader 
may determine. Time: ten minutes. 

8.30. Third.—Normal outline work. Time: fifteen minutes. 

8.45. Fourth.—Lecture. Subjects: New Testament times, 
characters, and writings. Time: thirty to thirty- 
five minutes. 

9.20. Announcements. Benediction. 

From the above outline it will be noticed that three instructors 
are expected to take part in the presentation of each lesson. 
This, it is hoped, will give more variety, add interest, and help 
to develop a larger number of workers, 


~I 
a) 
or 


A list is given of these “ instructors,” men and women, 
and the dates of service ; also a list of the fifteen-minute 
normal lessons presented by the county field secretary, 
Mr. W. B. Ryder, “ designed to be elementary and sug- 
gestive,”—studies of the books, geography, history, in- 
stitutions, and doctrines of the Bible, the Mosaic ritual, 
and the Christian Church. The lecturers, with their 
themes, are these: 
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Many other Sunday-schools make a similar division of 
labor in their own teachers’-meetings. The superinten- 
dent may classify the topics, in his analysis of work to 
be done, and assign the parts sufficiently in advance for 
thorough preparation. One teacher may be appointed 
to show the connection with the last lesson; another, to 
mention dates, geography, history, and the like; an- 
other, to bring out points in the text, direct statements 
and fair inferences; another, to emphasize the main 
theme of the lesson; others, to suggest forms of ques- 
tions that may be used in teaching and in examinations, 
or “ written work,” or to show how the points of the les- 
son may be illustrated, and how to present it in the 
infant department. The superintendent may make a 
simpler or a fuller classification, according to the cir- 
cumstances of his particular school, and the quantity 
and quality of his teachers. These assignments are 
sometimes made each week, with the purpose of changing 
the teachers about from-one class of topics to another, for 
variety and for added experience. Again, it is deemed 
best to make the assignments for longer periods,—as a 
month, or a quarter,—in the expectation that a higher 
grade of work wil] be done. 
















































































































































































LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1895 







1, January 6.—John the Baptist Beheaded...................0000+ Mark 6: 17-29 
2. January 13,—Feeding the Five Thousand...................0006 Mark 6 : 30-44 
8, January 20,—Christ the Bread of Life..................-..ceseerees John 6 : 26-36 
4, January 27.—The Great Confession...... Matt. 16 : 13-23 
6, February 3.—The Transfiguration...........cc06 cccossseeseeenees Luke 9 ; 28-36 


6, February 10.—Christ and the Children........4 ...........0c000000 Matt, 18 : 1-14 

7. February 17.~The Good Samaritan... _ vases: 10 : 25-37 

8 February 24,—Christ and the Man Born Blind... .. John 9 ; 1-11 

9. March 3.—The Raising Of LazaruB..................0cccccccscseeeeee John 11 : 30-45 
10, March 10,—The Rich Young Rulet.......... 
31. March 17.—Zaccheus the Public ‘ 
12. March 24.—Purity Of LAW.............0ccccccrsrsoccsssseeserscesescosocones Rom, 13 : 814 
13. March 31,—Review. 


Shy 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by y 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
ou 


Study 38.—The Raising of Lazarus 


I, Review. 

Recall the course of the ministry since the departure from 
Galilee, the purpose and result of the mission of the Seventy, 
the visit to Bethany and Jerusalem at the time of the dedi- 
cation, the return to Perea and teaching of the disciples and 
multitudes, the discourses against Pharisaism, the continued 
ministry of healing and disregard for Pharisaic sabbatism, 
the defense of his interest in publicans and sinners, and, in 
general, the sharp opposition between Jesus’ teaching and 
Pharisaic narrowness, and the solemn consciousness of the 
coming crisis which characterize the whole period. 

II. Tue Bretican Matrerrat.—Luke 17: 1-10; John 11: 
1-54. 

1, The Unprofitable Servant (Luke 17: 1-10). By many 
this section is connected closely with the parables that pre- 
cede it (see Meyer’s commentary on the passage). Others 
find no dependence here on chapter 16 (see Godet’s commen- 
tary on the passage). Note that in these verses there are four 
teachings: (1) Concerning causes of stumbling, (2) concern- 
ing forgiveness, (8) concerning faith’s power, (4) concerning 
Christian service. Note the absence of obvious connection 
between these various parts, and with the first three compare 
like teachings in Matthew 18: 6, 7, 15, 21, 22; Mark 9: 42; 
Matthew 17 : 20, observing lilbenesses and differences. Con- 
sider the likelihood that such teachings would be repeated in 
much the same form, On the other hand, in view of the 
looseness of the connection between the several parts of this 
passage, note the lack of clear dependence of the whole on 
Luke 16. Perhaps these teachings were remembered by the 
disciples apart from the circumstances in which they were 
uttered, and dre grouped here by Luke before the record of 
the last days of the journey to Jerusalem (17:11). In the 
parable (17 : 7-10) note that the emphasis lies on what is re- 
quired of the servants, not on the attitude of the master, that 
the teaching removes from the disciples all room for self- 
complacency by showing that their obligation is to render an 
unremitting service. Compare the tenor of this teaching 
with Luke 14: 25-33, and note its harmony with the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the Perean ministry. On the para- 
ble in detail, see commentaries, and Bruce, “ Parabolic Teach- 
ing” (pp. 168-177). 

2. The Raising of Lazarus (John 11 : 1-46), 
to Bethany is placed here becaugg (1) it was an excursion 
from Perea (John 10 : 40; 11:7,8); (2) after 17: 11, Luke 
has no room for such an excursion with the subsequent with- 
drawal to Ephraim (John 11: 54); (3) the last journey to 
Jerusalem was via Perea and Jericho, hence there must have 
been a return to Perea after John 11 : 54; (4) Luke 17: 11 
presents difficulties which are least perplexing if the words 
refer to a journey to Jerusalem from Ephraim via Samaria, 
Perea, and Jericho, See next Study. On Mary and Mar- 
tha, see Study 34. Lazarus finds mention only in John 
11 and 12. Note the mode of designating Mary (comp. 
Matt. 26:18; Mark 14:9). Note the intimacy of Jesus 
with this home, and the estimate in which his powers were 
held there (v. 3). With the answer to the message from 
Bethany compare John 9 : 3, and note the exalted conception 
of trouble as an opportunity, rather than as a punishment, 
which underlies the words. In the delay of Jesus, note his 
clear knowledge of what he was to do (comp. vs. 11-15), 
Consider his fearlessness while in the line of duty (vs, 9, 10). 
Note the disciples’ deep misgivings, concerning a return to 
Judea (comp. 10: 31, 39), and the unflinching loyalty of 
Thomas, On the significance of. verse 17, see Trumbull, 

(“ Oriental Social Life,” pp. 177,178). Note Martha’s hur- 
rying to Jesus, her half remonstrance, Jesus’ answer, and 
Martha's still puzzled confession, With the claim in verse 
25, compare John 5 : 25-29. Note the different temperament 
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of Mary (comp. Luke 10: 38-42; John 12: 1-3), her fuller 
surrender to her grief (v.32). Consider the grief of Jesus 
(comp. v. 5), and his indignation at death’s ravages (v. 33, 
Rev. Ver., marg., see Westcott’s comment). Consider the 
dialogue at the grave, Martha's failure to understund the 
promise already given, the prayer of Jesus (with v. 42a 
comp. Mark 9: 29, Rev, Ver.). Note Jesus’ wish to have all 
his work recognized as done in his Father’s name (v. 426, 
comp. John 5: 19-23, 30;7 : 16,17; 8: 28, 29; 10: 27-30). 
Note the unqualified command (v. 43), its result, and the 
twofold effect (vs. 45, 46). 

3, The Withdrawal to Ephraim (John 11 : 47-54). Note the 
agitation of the Jewish leaders, the two parties. involved 
(comp. Acts 5: 17), their ground for solicitude (vs, 47, 48), 
the simple solution offered by Caiaphas (vs, 49,50), Con- 
sider the comment of the evangelist on a meaning in the 
high-priest’s words unguessed by him (comp. 10 ; 11-18). 
Note the definite renewal of purpose to put Jesus to death 
(comp. Matt. 12; 14; Mark3:6: John 5: 18; 7 : 19, 20, 25, 
32, 44; 8: 59; 10: 31, 39, and 11: 8,16). In view of this 
issue of the visit to Bethany, consider the retirement of Jesus 
from among the Jews. On the logation of Ephraim, see An- 
drews (pp. 409, 410). It seems probable that the wilderness 
referred to was the wifderness of Judea, that therefore Jesus 
did not return at once to Perea, perhaps, as conscious that 
there he would be too easily found by his foes, and “ his hour 
was not yet come.” Consider how this visit to Bethany 
brought the Jewish hostility to a definite determination 
(comp. John 11 : 57), and so made ready for that “decease 
which he was to accomplish in Jerusalem.” 


SAY 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 11, March 17, 1895 
Zaccheus the Publican 


GoLpEN Text: The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 


Lesson Text 
(Luke 19: 1-10. Memory verses: 8-10.) 
Study connection im Luke 18 ;: 35 to 19: 28 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION.’ 


1 And Jesusentered and passed 1 And he entered and was pass- 
through Jér’i-ché. 2 ing through Jericho. And be- 

2 And, behold, there was a man hold, a man called by name 
named Zac-ché’us, which was the Zaccheus ; and he was a chief 
chief among the publicans, and publican, and he was rich. 
he was rich. 3 And he sought tosee Jesus who 

8 And he sought to see Jesus he was ; and could not for the 
who he was; and could not for crowd, because he was little of 
the press, because he was little of 4 stature. And heran on before, 
stature. and climbed up into a syco- 

4 And he ran before, and more tree to see him: for he 
climbed up into a sycamore tree 
to see him; for he was to pass 
that way. 

5 And when Jesus came to the 
place, he looked up, and saw him, 
and said unto him, Zac-ché/us, 
make haste, and come down ; for 
to day I must abide at thy house. 

6 Aud he made haste, and 
came down, and received him 
joyfully, 

7 And when they saw it, they 
all murmured, saying, That he 
was gone.to be guest with a man 
that is a sinner. 

8 And Zac-ché’us stood, and 
said unto the Lord; Behold, Lord, 
the half of my goods I give to the 
poor; and if I have taken any 
thing from any man by false ac- 
cusation, | restore Aim fourfold. 

9 And Jesus said unto him, This 
day is salvation come to this 


when Jesus came to the place, 
he looked up, and said unto 
him, Zaccheus, make haste, 
and come down; for to-day I 
6 must abide at thy house. And 
he made haste, and came 
down, and received him joy- 
7 fully. And when they saw it, 
they all murmured, saying, He 
is gone in to lodge with a man 
8 that is a sinner. And Zac- 
cheeus stood, and said unto the 
Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of 
my goods! give to the poor; and 
if I have wrongfully exacted 
aught of any man, I restore 
9 fourfold. And Jesus said unto 
him, To-day is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he 
10 also is ason of Abraham. For 
the Son of man came to seek 
and to save that which was 


house, forasmuch as he also is a lost. 
son of A’bra-ham. 
10 For the Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which 
was lost. 


Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
=o 
Lesson Topic : The Son Welcoming the Wealthy. 
1. The Barnest Seeker, vs. 1-4. 


< 2. The Gracious Call, vy. 5. 
3. The Great Salvation, vs. 6«10. 


Oo 


OUTLINE : 


Darty Home READINGS: 


M.—Luke 19: t-10. Zaccheus the publican. 
T.—Luke g: 27-32. Call of Matthew. 
W.—Luke 1g: t-to. Christ's care of the lost. 


T.—Luke 18: 9-14. A publican’s prayer. 


5 was to pass that way. And , 






F.—Isa. 55: 1-7. Call to repentance. 
S.—Matt. 21 : 28-32. The far-away coming first. 
S.—1 John 4 : 7-14. Sent to save. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Tuteenstional 
Bible Reading Association.) 


RKY~ 
Lesson Analysis 


I, THE EARNEST SEEKER, 


1. His Official Standing : 
BF was a chief publican (2). 
eateth your Master with the epee y owt (Matt. 9: 
im be unto thee as the Gentile and the jay es diate 18 : 17). 
os came also publicans to be baptized (Lu 
2. His Financial Standing : 
He was rich (2), 
Give me neither pevety nor riches (Prov. 30: 
How hardly shall they that have riches enter (nia 10 : 23), 
Charge them that are rich in this present world (1 Tim, 6 : 17). 
3- His Earnest Desire : 
He sought to see Jesus who he was (3). 
Where is he that is born King of the Jews? (Matt. 2 : 2.) 
Who is he, Lord, that | may believe on him? (John 9 : 36.) 
Sir, we would see Jesus (John 12: 21). 
4- His Commendable Zeal : 
He ran on before, and climbed up into a.. ; tree af = 


They. aoe up tothe housetop, and let him down . . before Jesus 
uke 5 

The same came unto him by night (John 3 : * 

The sisters therefore sent unto him (Joha 11 ). 


Il, THE GRACIOUS CALL. - 

1. Personal : 

Jesus... said unto him (5). 
zooms said unto the centurion (Matt. 8; 13). 

he Lord .. . said unto her, Martha, Martha (Luke 10 : 41). 
pid - said, Thou art Simon the son of John (John 1 : 42). 
2. Urgent: 

Make haste (5). 
Escape for Age A life ; look not behind thee (Gen. 19-: 


We beseech you, . .. be ye reconciled to God (2 Cor. b. n. 
Seek ye the 9 while he may be found (Isa, 58 : 6). 
3- Definite : 

Come down (5). 


Repent ye (Matt. 8 : 2). 
Come unto me (Mait, 11 : 28). 
Believe on the Lord Jesus (Acts 16 : 31). 
4. Alluring: 
To-day: I must abide at thy house (5). 
We will come unto him, and make our abode x | him Wohn 14 : 23). 
We he fellowship one with another (1 John 1 


I will... sup with him, and he with me (Rey. $: ie. 


Ill, THE GREAT SALVATION. 


1. Bringing Joy : 
He made haste, ,.. and received him joyfully (6). 
He went on his way rejoicing (Acts 8 : 39). 
He. ... rejoiced greatly,... having believed in God (Acts 16: $4). 
Believing, ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable (1 Pet, 1 : 8), 
2- Bringing Jesus : : 
He is goné to lodge with a man that isa sinner 7 ). 
That Christ | dwell in your hearts erage faith (Eph. 3:17). 
Christ in you. the hope of glory (Col. 1 : 
Hereby know we that we abide in him, ana he in us As John 4: 18). 
3. Begetting Righteousness : 
I-give to the poor; ... I restore fourfold (8). 
Rac to another, ... that we might bring forth fruit unte God (Rom. 


A people. .. zealous of good ‘works (Titus 2 : 14). 
The fruit of the light is in all goodness (Eph. 5 : 9). 
4 Acting Instantaneously : 3 
To-day is salvation come to this house (9). 
Look unto me, and be ye saved (Isa. 45 : 22). 
Seeing their faith, he said, Man, thy sins are forgiven thee (Luke 


: 20). 
To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise (Luke 23 : 43). 


5. Pulfilling Christ’s Purposes : 
The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost 
(10). 
He chen see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied (Isa. 
53 : 11). 
It is he that shall save his people from their sins (Matt. 1; 21). 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. 1 : 15). 
= 
Verse 3,—“ He sought to see Jesus who he was.” 0) 7 The sight de- 
ane (2) The search prosecuted ; (3) The success gained 
rse 4.—‘‘ He was to pass that way.” (1) The Lord's appointed 
wey £2) The seeker’s consistent action ; (3) Thetwo in blest accord. 
erse 5.—‘‘ Make haste, and come down.” (1) A double. com- 
mens; @) A Spee inducement. 
erse 6 . received him joyfully.’ (1) Jesus the guest; 
ey Zaccheus the host ; (8) Joy the effect ; (4) Salvation the outcome. 
Verse 7.—‘ He is gone in to lodge witha man that isa sinner.” (1) 
A malicioue assert (2) An undeniable fact ; (3) A splendid en- 
couragement. 
Verse 10.—‘‘ The Son of man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.”’ (1) The wondrous title; (2) The matchless coming; (3) 
The benevolent purpose. 


Lesson Bible Reading 


The Publicans 


Their occupation (Luke 5 : 27; #2 

Their besetting sin (Luke 3: 12,18 ; 19: 8). 

Their reputation (Matt. 11 539; 21:32; Luke 18: 11). 
Their society despised (Matt. 9 : 11 ; Luke 15 : 1, 2). 
Their kindliness (Matt. 5 : 46, 47 ; Luke 6 : 29; 19:6). 
Their teuchableness (Matt. 21 : 82; Mark 2 : 14, 15). 


RSA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 
NTERVENING Events.—Peter continued the conver 
sation begun in the last lesson by asking what the disci- 
ples should have, since they had left all to follow Jesus. The 
answer, while containing a promise, warns against supposing 
that priority in the kingdom implies pre-eminence This is 
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illustrated by the parable of the laborers in the vineyard 
(Matt. 20: 1-16). Another and fuller prediction of our 
Lord’s death and resurrection follows. Next is the ambi- 
tious request of James and John (and their mother), at which 
the ten were indignant. They now reach Jericho, and out- 
side the city, probably during a brief stay there, two blind 
men are healed, one of them named Bartimeus. Passing 
through the city, on the way to Bethany, the interview with 
Zaccheus occurs. 

Piace.—Jericho; on the way to, and in the house of, 
Zaccheus. The city, in New Testament times, was southeast 
of the more ancient site, about two miles east of the present 
village of Er-Rtha, where the valley of Achor opens into 
that of the Jordan, about six miles north of the Dead Sea. 

T1mE.—Our Lord probably reached Bethany on the Friday 


, before his death, since he would scarcely journey on the 


Jewish sabbath. That Friday was the 8th of Nisan, if he 
was crucified on the 15th, as seems fnost probable, The visit 
to Zaccheus may have taken place the same day, or our Lord 
may have remained over night. The latter view gives 
Thursday, March 30, as the date; the former, Friday, March 
31, year of Rome 783,—that is, A. D. 30, in the thirty-fourth 
year of our Lord’s life on earth, 

Persons.—Our Lord; Zaccheus; a crowd, doubtless in- 
eluding many other disciples in addition to the Twelve. 
There is no parallel passage. 


se 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And he entered and was passing through Jericho: 
It is not necessary to suppose that this was his first entrance. 
Matthew and Mark speak of his healing the blind man (or men) 
as he was going out. Luke (Luke 18 : 35) speaks of the same 
miracle, “ As he drew nigh unto Jericho.” This evangelist 
probably refers to the journey in general, while the othegtwo 
state the specific occasion. It is likely that our Lord re- 
mained a little time in Jericho, where many of his disciples 
from Galilee would meet him. On this view the apparent 
discrepancy between the acconnis is removed. This verse 
refers to the beginning of his journey from Jericho to Bethany. 

Verse 2.—And behold : Pointing to something remarkable. 
—A man called by name Zaccheus: This is the full form of 
the original, and the other changes in the Revised Version 
are also more exact renderings. The name is formed from 
the Hebrew word meaning “ pure,” to which a Greek termi- 
nation is added. ‘This shows that he was a Jew ; compare verse 
9. (The accent should*be placed on the second syllable, Zac- 
che/us. )—He was a chief publican: Not necessarily “the chief 
among the publicans,” though he doubtless superintendgd 
others, and may have been the chief one in Jericho. The 
taxes in Roman provincial districts were farmed out; that is, 
some one, usually a Roman knight, paid so much for the 
privilege of collecting them, and then extorted as much as he 
dared from the district. Zaccheus may have been the prin- 
cipal agent of such a person. In Jericho taxes were raised 
from balsam produced there, and also from the traffic between 
Perea and Judea.—And he was rich: The system afforded 
opportunity for amassing wealth, for the publicaus usually 
acted on the same principle as their employers. Zaccheus 
was no exception : verse 8 indicates something of this. The 
publicans, however, were classed with “sinners,” not so much 
because of their extortions as because of their representing 
the hated foreign domination. 

Ver-e 3.—And he sought to see Jesus: Literally, “ was seek- 
ing,” the form used when the action fails of accomplishment. 
— Who he was: To see which one of the passing crowd was 
the Teacher, of whom he must have heard much, but whom 
he had never seen.—Could not for the crowd: The word is 
usually translated “ multitude,” but in a case like this 
“crowd” is more appropriate.— Because he was litile of stature : 
This simple fact accounts for his being unable to see Jesus. 
The presence of such natural and minute details in the gospel 
narratives constitutes strong internal evidence of truth- 
fulness, ~ 

Verse 4.—Ran on before: Such action by a wealthy man 
shows great desire to see Jesus. The narrative gives no in- 
dication as yet of any higher motive than curiosity. But 
there may have been a deeper and better reason, of which 
Zaccheus himself was scarcely conscious.— Olimbed up into a 
sycomore tree: The Revised Version restores the earlier spell- 
ing of King James’s version “sycomore.” ‘The word means 
“ fig-mulberry,” and was applied to the Egyptian fig-tree 
because its leaf resembled that of the mulberry. Our syca- 
more is altogether different. “ Sycamine” (Luke 17 : 6) may 
mean a mulberry, or be the same as sycomore. This kind of 
fig-tree has low horizontal branches, and would be easy to 
climb, and suited to the purpose of Zaccheus.—For he was to 
pass that way: This suggests that the way Jesus would take 
was known, and favors the view that he was now on his direct 
journey to Jerusalem. This probably occurred in the city, 
not outside of it. 

Verse 5 —And when Jesus came to the place: Immediately, 
as the narrative indicates.— He looked up, and said unto him: 
The best authorities omit “and saw him.” The clause sug- 
gests an immediate recognition of the publican, with whom he 
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had no previous acquaintance.—Z secheus: The direct address 
probably indicates superhuman kuowledge. It has been sup- 
posed that the name of the well-known publican was spoken, 
in scorn or merriment, by the crowd, who recognized him in 
this peculiar position, and that Jesus discovered the name in 
this way. But the narrative suggests nothing of all this. 
Our Lord’s knowledge of the publican’s heart is so much 
more wonderful than that of his name that the former may 
fairly imply the latter. Compare thé recognition of Na- 
thanael, John 1 : 45-50.— Make haste, and come down : This im- 
plies that Jesus knew how and why he had climbed the tree. 
—For to-day I must abide at thy house: This does not neces- 
sarily imply that he would stay over night; a thought sug- 
gested by verse 7, “lodge.” He might have done so, and in 
that case the day was Thursday, and Bethany, fifteen miles 
distant, was reached on Friday. But if the abiding was only 
for the usual noonday rest, then the day was Friday, and the 
afternoon journey was to Bethany. There is nothing to de- 
termine which view is correct, though the close of the chap- 
ter indicates a brief visit. “Must” is significant. Every 
event in our Lord’s life resulted from a divine necessity, and 
the events of this closing period have a profound meaning. 
The stay in Jericho was necessary that the other details 
might take place at the proper time. Further, there was a 
moral necessity constraining our Lord to stop and save this 
publican {v. 10). The two are really one: the divine pur- 
pose that includes even such a detail as this, is rightly appre- 
hended only when regarded as a purpose of mercy. 

Verse 6.—And he made haste, and came down: Yielding 
direct obedience to the sudden command, which might well 
have startled him.—Received him joyfully: That is, welcomed 
Jesus into his house. This would indicate that Zaccheus had 
felt something more than idle curiosity in seeking to see 
Jesus. Yet, whatever his first feeling might have been, the 
look of the Lord, as well as his words, would have a pronounced 
effect on him. Even curiosity might have been transformed 
ifto affectionate obedience by such means. Zaccheus may 
not have known what his own conduct implied, but he knew 
enough to obey, and obey joyfully. 

Verse 7,— When they saw it: The crowd following are re- 
ferred to. The disciples were probably not included. They 
may have gone into the house with Jesus, and they were, 
by this time, familiar with our Lord’s habit of intercourse 
with publicans and sinners, The crowd was made up, in part 
at least, of curious Jews, probably many priests among them, 
since Jericho was a priestly city.— They all murmured : “ Were 
murmuring ;” so in chapter 15:2. Probably the murmurs 
were audible to those in the house, for such a crowd, in 
Oriental countries, would press into the inner court of the 
house.— He is gone in to lodge with a man that is a sinner: This 
shows that the murmurers were without. “ Lodge” may 
mean to remain over night, though the Greek word does not 
have that exclusive sense. The social intercourse at table 
would be the chief ground of offense. In calling Zaccheus 
“a sinner,” the crowd simply expressed the popular estimate 
of publicans, so often indicated in the Gospels. 

Verse 8.—And Zaccheus stood: Or, “took his stand,” 
prominently (comp. chap. 18:11). He publicly and for- 
mally appears to express his feelings and resolves. Probably 
the murmur of the multitudes helped to bring him to this 
point. They called him “a sinner,” in their eense; he feels 
himself “a sinner” in the real sense. He now sees himself, 
because the presence of Jesus reveals to him what he is. That 
presence was the cause of his penitent utterance ; the murmur 
of the crowd was only an occasion which enabled the cause to 
operate. Some think this took piace the next morning, and 
was therefore the result of continued intercourse with Jesus ; 
but there is nothing to indicate this. The sudden movements 
of the whole occurrence rather suggest that the public declara- 
tion was made shortly after Jesus entered the house.— Behold, 
Lord: Pointing to something remarkable, as if he said, 
“Take notice of this fixed resolve.” Most commentators hold 
that the language of Zaccheus describes what he now pur- 
poses to do. To regard it as a statement of what he had 
already habitually done, though in secret, and now announces 
to answer the murmurs of the crowd, is altogether objection- 
able.. The context is against such a view ; there is nothing 
in the language that requires a reference to the past; more- 
over, such a declaration would show pride rather than hu- 
mility.— The half of my goods I give to the poor : It is doubtful 
whether this means half of his possessions or half of his 
income. The latter is favored by the Jewish regulations in 
regard to tithes; the former, by the circumstances of this 
case. It was an expression of abounding gratitude, and an 
evidence of the salvation that had come to that house (v. 9). 
—If Ihave: This does not imply doubt, but is rather a con- 
fession.— Wrongfully exacted: The word is derived from the 
same term which has been transferred into English as “ syco- 
phant.” In Athens it meant an “informer ;” afterwards, 
the verb had the sense given above. Such exactions were 
common under the system of tax-gathering, and the conduct 
of Zaccheus had doubtless been no exception. His language 
implies not that he could scarcely remember an instance of 
such exaction, but rather that the cases were too numerous to 
be recalled at onve.—ZJ restore fourfold: This was equivalent 
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to a confession of theft, since Exodus 22: 1-7 commanded 
similar restitution for theft. 

Verse 9,—To-day: As in verse 5.—Is salvation come to this 
house: Salvation, in the fullest sense,-as verse 10 shows, 
Christ’s salvation.—Forsomuch : So the older editions of the 
Authorized Version.—He also: Though reproached by the 
other Jews as a sinner (v. 7).—Js a son of Abraham: A true 
child of the covenant people, though virtually cast off by that 
people. He is thus restored by our Lord to his privileges as 
a Jew. There is no suggestion of his being a Gentile by 
birth, bat a hint of the distinction between the true children 
of Abraham and those after the flesh merely,—a fact brought 
out most fully in Paul's writings. It afterwards appeared 
that salvation was altogether independent of birth ; but at this 
time all that could be indicated was the fact that even a pub- 
lican, when he received Jesus and thus resolved, became a 
true Jew, whatever the multitude said. 

Verse 10.—For the Son of man came: Not “is come.” The 
fact of his coming is emphasized, as so often.— To seek and to 
save that which was lost: This was the purpose of his coming, 
and the principle governing his life-work. A similar murmur 
was answered by parables on a previous occasion (chap. 15). 
He seeker, as a shepherd does; he had sought Zaccheus even 
more than Zaecheus had sought him. While “lost” has a 
primary reference to the publican, it is to be understood now 
in the widest sense. Salvation came to Zaccheus, because 
the Saviour came to him; he received salvation in receiving 
Christ, not by means of his promised restitution. 


Western Theological Seminary. 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AVING passed down the eastern side of the Jordan to 
the break in the uplands, at the foot of which lay the 
ford over the river, on a line with Jericho, Jesus crossed by 
it, on his way to Jerusalem, though he knew that he was todie 
there at the hands of his enemies. He felt that his career 
was closed, for, alike in Galilee and Judea, the high-priests 
and rabbis had made his arrest certain; and he was resolved 
that he would not let himself be trapped, as John had been, 
and sent to perish in some desert fortress, but would face 
his assailants in their central stronghold, and let them kill 
him in the eyes of all the nation,—he giving his life as the 
Lamb of God to bear away the sins of the world, and a wit- 
ness, even to the death, for the truth. 

Jericho lay some miles from the river bed, on the upper 
end of the sloping ground which stretches to the foot of the 
hills of eastern Judea. The landscape is now desolate, but 
in those days it was spoken of as-“ divine.” Lying far below 
the sea level, its warm climate produced even tropical fruits 
and flowers, palms of many kinds ripening great crops of 
dates in it, the famed balsam tree flourishing,ahile fig-trees 
rioted in their luxuriance; wheat ripened a month earlier 
than on the hills, and innumerable bees collected. the choicest 
honey from the endless variety of flowers. In this paradise, 
seven hundred feet above the river, and under the shadow of 
the hills, Jericho nestled in a wilderness of gardens and or- 
chards,—a place especially famous in Christ’s day as the seat 
of the transport trade, east and west, which made it the home 
of a large service of custom-house or excise officers in 
Roman pay. 

It was, moreover, the favorite winter retreat of the wealthy 
Jews, to escape the cold of the Holy City. The passover be- 
ing now close at hand, bodies of pilgrims from every region 
of the north and east were now crowding the road to Jerusa- 
lew, which ran through Jericho, and large numbers of these 
were about, as Christ went on, to rest in it for the night. As 
a great many of the richer priests lived in the city, one might 
have hoped that-our Lord would have found hospitality at 
the hands of some of their number touched by his teaching 
and miracles; but it proved that he was to be indebted for 
shelter to a member of a class whom all Jews abhorred, here 
especially numerous, 

The publicans of the Gospels were the customs and excise 
collectors for the Romans, and had earned the worst of names, 
at once from serving the heathen masters of the land, though 
Jews, and for their very general dishonesty. The head of 
them in Jericho was one Zaccheus, who was hated more than 
most, from having grown rich in his detested trade. 

Jesus had not passed through this part often, so that few 
knew him by sight, though his fame had spread everywhere. 
Among others, Zaccheus was anxious to see him, and, being 
a short man, had climbed up on the broad horizontal limb of 
a sycomore tree, one of the many growing at the roadside. 
Never having met Jesus, and, of course, feeling that he was 
unknown to him, he was astonished beyond measure when he 
saw the great rabbi stop at the tree, and call him by name to 
come down, telling him to make haste, as he intended to rest 
in his house that night. No Jew would even enter it, nor 
could Zaccheus or his family show their faces in the syna- 

gogue, and his oath would not be received in the synagogue 
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court. He was, in fact, with his household, outlawed, and 
treated as too vile for any one’s notice. 

And now the wondrous prophet, whose miracles, and still 
more miraculous words, were in the mouths of all men, was 
to be his guest! Gratitude to one who was the first to have 
shown him any respect melted his heart on the moment, and 
evoked in himself, from this recognition, the self-respect 
that had long been dead, but was now to call forth resolu- 
tions of amendment, which would vindicate, by the future 
life he should lead, the honor paid him by Jesus. In an in- 
stant he was beside his patron, full of grateful welcomes and 
all the warmth of an unfeigned hospitality. 

The sight filled the crowd with disgust. It was bad enough 
for any one to have dealings with a publican, but for a rabbi 
to address him as a friend, and even to accept entertainment 
in his house, was a monstrous insult to the nation and the 
law. But Jesus cared nothing for their scorn or condemna- 
tion. He had always, in the grandest sense, the courage of 
his convictions, and, as always, he was now fearlessly loyal to 
himself and to the right. 

Presently they were at the house; but, before entering its 
courtyard, Zaccheus stopped, and, turning to Christ, unbur- 
dened his soul of the gratitude that struggled for utterance. 
“ Behold, Lord,” said he, “I feel so overpowered by thy favor 
to a poor, despised publican, and so stricken, in thy holy 
presence, at the thought of misdoings in the past, that I 
promise, from this time, to give half of my income to the 
poor ; for I should like to show other outcasts the loving re- 
spect thou hast deigned to showtome, And if I have at any 
time wrongfully exacted anything more than was right from 
any person, I promise to repay him fourfold,—the highest 
restitution that even Roman law exacts.” He was com- 
pletely won by the loye shown him, his heart softened, his 
better nature called out, and his heart filled with lowly grati- 
tude to his benefactor. 

In fact, he was a new creature,—in the best sense, born 
again, Jesus had done honor to the capacity for love, hidden 
from others, which he recognized in the bosom of the man 
denounced by his fellow-townsmen as “a sinner,” and had 
taught us all, forevermore, that under the ashes of a life far 
from good may lie smouldering sensibilities which the breath 
of Christian sympathy may rekindle into a flame of spiritual 
life. “This day,” said Christ, “is salvation come to this 
house, for he also isa son of Abraham. For I came to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” 


Bournemouth, England. 
AXSSY 
Zaccheus 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


UKE alone tells the story of Zaccheus, which has special 

attractions for him as the evangelist who lays most 

stress on Christ’s friendship for outcasts. He loses no oppor- 

tunity of enforcing the trath with which the story closes, 
—that the Son of man came to seek the lost. 

1, We see here an outcast drawn to Jesus by imperfect 
motives. Zaccheus’s name proves that he was a Jew, and is 
in singular contrast with his reputation, for it means“ pure.” 
As the head of the Roman custom-house at Jericho, which 
had a considerable volume of business, from the position of 
the city by the Jordan ford and from the fertility of the sur- 
rounding lands, he must have had the handling of large 
sums; and, as usual, a fair proportion of these got lodged, in 
transit, in his pocket. Some professions imply doubtful 
character. A professional spy is not likely to be a man of 
high honor, nor the keeper of a drink an earnest Christian, 
Popular judgment often does injustice to individuals, but it hits 
pretty truly the average morality of a class, Where there is 
smoke, there is fire. 


A Jew publican had gone over to the foreigner, and had. 


probably lost all his patriotism and nearly all his religion. 
A sensitive or noble nature could not do such work as his. 
Zaccheus was not above the run of his class. He was rich, 
and had become so partly by “false accusation.” A native 
could put on the screw more tightly than a foreigner. His 
speech at the end shows that he had “taken” by wrong 
methods, and did not know from whom or how much. The 
bitter feeling against the class is well known, They were 
ranked with cut-throats, disqualified from acting as judges or 
witnesses, and, in fact, were excommunicated outcasts. Such 
men were not likely to do their ugly work gently. Hatred 
bred hatred, and the consciousness of being detested would 
often make Zaccheus give the rack one more turn. 

Why-did he wish to see Jesus? Probably he was con- 
scious of no deeper motive than curiosity; but as, probably, 
something else was at work underground in him, though he 
would have been ashamed to acknowledge that he was so 
“soft.” Had he heard of Jesus’ friendship towards his class, 
or was there a certain dim dissatisfaction with his wealth, and 
way of getting it, feebly working in him? Something deeper 
than curiosity was there, or Jesus would never have looked 
up into the sycomore, nor offered a visit; for he never forces 
himself where he is not wanted, nor siays away where he is, 
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but he often reveals to a man his unconscious desire in the 
act of satisfying it. 

Are there not many among us who, in like manner, bave 
half-confessed drawings towards Christ, which we try to hide 
from ourselves under the cloak of simple curiosity? Does 
not Christ attract some to himself in that way? And shall 
we not be glad if, for any reason, any soul wishes to “see 
Jesus, who he is”? 

This little publican, scrambling up into the sycomore, and 
sitting doubled up among the branches, quite indifferent to 
the grinning crowd, may teach another lesson. If we really 
want a thing, we do not mind exciting smiles. I wish more 
of us were ready to be laughed at, if only we can see Christ 
better ! 

2, We have here the self-invited guest. When the rabbi 
from Nazareth stopped and looked up, the crowd, and proba- 
bly Zaccheus, would expect some rebuking word fitting the 
lips of a dignified teacher to a half-apostate publican. It was 
probably the first time that he had ever heard his name 
spoken in kindly tones. Not a ragged beggar in Jericho 
would have crossed the threshold of his house, But love 
draws unworthiness to its heart. 

Christ’s individualizing knowledge is brought out by his 
naming Zaccheus. It does not appear whether anything 
supernatural is involved. Probably the name had been 
buzzed about in the crowd. Jesus wishes to come to close 
grips with each man. He knows us by name, and that 
knowledge is accompanied with outgoings of love to each. 
When the multitude throng him, he knows the one wasted 
finger laid on his robe. There is loving appeal in the name. 
What tender cadences were in his tones who can tell? Still 
he addresses us singly, and still we may hear him call us by 
our names, and still he claims authority over us, and holds 
forth blessings and love tous each. The single soul must 
come into personal contact with him, and not merely see him 
as the crowd does 

We note, further, Christ’s willingness to make companions 
of, outcasts. There were plenty of priests in Jericho (“a 
priestly city”). Had any of them ever darkened Zaccheus’s 
door? Certainly not! The dislike of publicans had good 
grounds, They were, for the most part, “sinners;” but that 
was a reason for going to them. So, for once, Jesus invites 
himself. His willingness to dwell with outcasts is but an 
illustration in a small matter of the same principle which 
has the Incarnation for its highest manifestation. The same 
cause produces analogous though minuter effects. The same 
force may create gigantic or microscopic crystals, and the 
smallest will exactly reproduce the facets and angles of the 
largest. The reason why Jesus came down from heaven was 
the reason why he went to be Zaccheus’s guest; namely, 
because he would seek and save the lost. 

We observe Christ’s recognition of the great law which 
ruled his life. This was his last journey. Calvary was 
within a few days. The Gospels tell with what a tension of 
feeling he went before the disciples on the road. But here is 
a cail to “abide,” for some hours at least, loud enough to 
make bim pause, even while hastening to Jerusalem with his 
face like a flint. What a thought of a Saviour, borne along 
to the cross on the wings of love and filial obedience, and yet 
arrested by the need of rescuing a single outcast ! 

It becomes Christ’s followers to show the same spirit. 
They especially are bound to have hope for all men, to know 
nothing of outcasts, to go straight to classes that are, probably 
justly, tabooed and counted unclean. If it can be truly said 
of the church as a whole that it is the friend of publicans and 
sinners, it will win some of them to be saints. If it cannot, it 
may be doubtful how far it has a right to call itself a church. 

Christ’s offer to Zaccheus left him free to refuse, if he liked. 
He might have stuck up in his sycomore, and said, “ No, I do 
not wish to come any closer to you.” Then Jesus would 
have gone away up the rocky road to Jerusalem, and Zac- 
cheus would have seen him no more; for this was his last 
visit to Jericho, and it was now or never with Zaccheus. It 
may be so at any time with us. Jesus “stands at the door 
and knocks,” If we open, he comes in; if we keep it shut, 
he stays outside. 

3. We have the sinner broken down by love. Probably 
Zaccheus’s profession of repentance and restitution was not 
made at the foot of the tree. More naturally one supposes a 
day of converse with Jesus, culminating in that glad surren- 
der. The resolution shows the completeness of the moral 
transformation wrought on him. 

What had done it? Here, in a day, is a man’s whole life 
turned clean around, and everything that had been valuable 
discovered to be worthless, and a quite new kind of wealth 
come to be prized. Nothing but the reception of Christ’s 
love could do that. Nothing else will do it to-day. Univer- 
sal execration only.made Zaccheus set his teeth and go on ex- 
torting ; but when the love of Jesus began to play round his 
heart, its warm flow softened the hardness, and washed away 
the blackness,—as it ever does. 

The reception of the love of Christ changes the set of our 
natures, diverts the current of affections and desires, brings 
new estimates of the value of the spiritual and material, and 
makes saints out of sinners. That is the power which the 
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gospel trusts to for making men right. Everything else only 
affects the surface, but this goes to the roots, 

The test of true reception of that love is absolute breaking 
from old evils, and restitution, where that is possible or 
necessary. Zaccheus was not told to do what he said he 
would do, but he instinctively felt, with his new insight, that 
he must. If we love Jesus as he deserves, we chal! not need 
to be told to give him all. Zaccheus was a poorer man that 
evening than he had ever expected to be,.and a far happier 
one, The same resolute and immediate abandonment of 
profitable iniquity which he practiced needs to be dinned 
into the ears of many professing Christians. We are richer 
with Christ and nothing than with all besides and no Jesus. 

We must not omit to note how strongly this story enforces 
the possibility of such a change being instantaneous. “Con- 
version” is often sudden at last. There may or may not have 
been a train of previous preparation, It may have taken 
long to lay the train. But the explosion is always sudden. 
The deciding moment is always a moment. There are peo- 
ple who will never be Christians at all, unless by such sudden 
strong impulse applied as was experienced by Zaccheus. 
Christ’s power is able to revolutionize a man in a moment, 
as far as character and direction of life are concerned; and 
Christ’s gospel, which is the vehicle of his power, may be 
accepted by a man in a moment. It is unphilosophical tc 
deny the possibility of sudden conversions. It is dead in the 
teeth of experience to doubt their occurrence. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
2 A Clear Case of Salvation 


N.THE previous lesson we found a very rich man resist- 

ing an invitation to part with his wealth for eternal life. 

In this lesson we have a very rich man who gladly parts 

with wealth to do justly and charitably without invitation or 
command. To this salvation there are four clear steps. 

1, There was great desire to see Jesus. He had made at- 
tempts before. So the imperfect tense ‘‘sought” indicates. 
He ran also, and undignifiedly scrambled up a tree. But 
salvation was more to him than dignity. 

2. Jesus looked up to him without invitation. He knows 
the prepared hearts. He called himsby name, and offered to 
go to his house. He passed by many homes to go and be the 
guest of asinner. Purity is not essential to win the friend- 
ship of Jesus, only a determination to become pure. 

3, Zaccheus received him joyfully. The young man “loW- 
ered his countenance” like astorm. Zaccheus so moved for- 
ward with his offering of justice and charity shat Jecus had 
no need to ask anything of him; only to accept what was 
offered. Repentance, restitution, charity, and consecration 
were volunteered. What followed? 

4. Salvation. A few moments before, the publican had been 
a lost (v.10) man. Hedid injustice, had not charity or love. 
But now he is saved, was like Christ the Saviour. The two 
were one in spirit, object in life, and in warmth of personal 
friendship. 

All this seems made simple enough for a child-to under- 
stand. Jesus sought the lost, and the lost sought Jesus. How 
could they fail to find each other? Zaccheus eagerly took the 
spirit and practice of Jesus,and Jesus eagerly took a soul like 
his own, 

There are no better pulpit or class themes than the con- 
versions wrought in the personal ministry of the Lord him- 
self,—that is, the thief, the praying publican, etc. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


E ENTERED and was passing through Jericho (v. 1). 
Opportunities come and go. This is as true of special 
providences as of general. If we would improve a passing 
opportunity we must improve it while it is passing. Ice 
must be cut in winter, and grass in summer. Youth has 
possibilities that age has not. While Jesus Christ is “ the 
same yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever,” we are not; and 
if we would get a special blessing from him, we must get it at 
the time for it, 

Zaccheus . . . was a chief publican, and he was rich (v.2). An 
office-holder who has riches would seem to be at a disadvan- 
tage in religious matters. He has more temptations than the 
average man, where politics and money are as badly mixed 
as they are in our Jericho. Is there any hope of such « 
man? This story is worth following to the end, in order to 
see about this. 

He sought to see Jesus who he was (v. 3). Neither office- 
holding nor wealth need keep a man from wanting to know 
more than he knows, or from wishing to see Jesus. It is oa 
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man’s credit that he has curiosity in this direction. Curiosity 
is better than no motive as prompting a man to look into a 
matter of such importance. 

He was little of stqture (v. 3). There are advantages and 
disadvantages in being short. A tall man can see over the 
heads of others, but he may wish at times that he was less 
prominent. A short man may gain from being out of sight, 
even though he lacks the gain of seeing as far as a tall man. 
He who towers above his fellows is likely to pride himself on 
it. He who is little of stature will be striving to get up in 
the world in one way or another. 

He ran ...and climbed up into a... tree... . Jesus... 
looked up, and said... Zaccheeus, make haste, and come down 
(vs. 4,5). Jesus can see us, whether we are tall or short. 
He recognizes our faintest wish to see him, and he welcomes 
even th.t’interest. Whether we are rich or poor, prominent 
or obscure, he has his loving eye upon us, and when he sees 
that we have any willingness to know more of him, he is 
prompt to invite us to draw near to him. 

Zaccheus .. . said, ... The half of my goods I give to the poor ; 
and if I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I restore four- 


fold (v. 8). It is evident that a rich office-holder may have a 


warm heart and an open one. He may be just and generous. 
He may be ready to correct former errors of the past, and to 
use wisely his present possessions. Let us not despair of any 
man. Let us have a care lest we misjudge a class as a class, 

Jesus said, .. . To-day is salvation come to this house (v. 9). 
The salvation that Jesus gives is a present salvation. It is 
not a promise of salvation after death, but an assurance of 
salvation here and now. That is the kind of salvation that 
you and I need. We ought not to be satisfied with anything 
short of it. 

The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost 
(v.10), If Jesus came to save Christians, you and I might 
doubt whether there was hope for us ; but as hecame to save 
helpless sinners, we can be confident that he wants to save us. 
There can be no salvation except to those who were lost. 
Full salvation is proffered to such as need it, and are willing 
to accept it. 

Philadelphia. 

RS 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


wisn that we knew more about Zaccheus, to start with. 

All that we are told is that he was the chief of the pub- 
licans, and that he was rich, Tax-gatherers were most un-© 
popular among the Jews, for, as a rule, they were dishonest 
men, who got as much out of the people as possible, and in 
many cases filled their own pockets. I feel, however, that 
Zaccheus musi have been a man with a good deal of moral 
principle, though at times he may have yielded to tempta- 
tion, and have taken from the people more than was right. 
However that may have been, he had heard of this Jesus, 
and he was very anxious to see him, But the throngs that 
accompanied the Master in the way at this time were im- 


“mense; for many were going up to the feast from all over the 


land, and they naturally joined the company in which Jesus 
was. But Zaccheus was a small man, and could not manage 
well in a crowd. So he ran ahead, and climbed a tree, wait- 
ing there till the Lord should pass by. This denoted a good 
deal of earnestness, for rich men in the East are not given to 
climbing trees, as it comports but poorly with their ideas of 
dignity. So the action of Zaccheus showed that he was very 
anxious to see the Master, 

Now leave Zaccheus in his tree for a while, and turn to the 
Master. He knew that this man was there, waiting to catch 
a glimpse of him. So, as he came to that tree, he stopped. 
All the multitude, of course, stopped with him, and many of 
them undoubtedly recognized the man in the tree as the rich 
tax-gatherer, whom they hated, What must have been the 
surprise of Zaccheus when he heard the Master address him 
by name, and say, “ Zaccheus, make haste, and come down; 
for to day I must abide atthy house”! His heart must have 
been filled with joy, for now he would have an opportunity, 
not only to “see” Jesus, but to have a long conversation with 
him. So he came down faster than he went up, and re- 
ceived the Lord joyfully. At this there was much murmur- 
ing, for the people regarded Zaccheus as a sinner, and they 
wondered that Jesus should go to the house of such a man, 
In this they showed how utterly they misunderstood the 
Master; for it was for sinners that he came to this world, and 
if he should decline to have anything to do with sinners, 
with whom on earth could he associate? He would have 
been obliged to live utterly alone, or else go straight back to 
heaven. 

At some time during the stay of Jesus at the house of Zac- 
cheus the latter spoke the remarkable words that we have in 
verse 8. They showed that, whatever he had done in the 
past, he was determined in the future to turn over a new 
leaf, The truth had reached his heart, and he made up his 
mind that he would yield to it the most implicit obedience. 
The Master, who saw the hearts of men, gave testimony to 
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the genuineness of Zaccheus’s words by saying, “ This day is 
salvation come to this house.” What a joyful testimony 
this must have been tothe publican! How he must have 
always remembered that day in after years! How great a 
blessing it was, also, to those with whom he had business re- 
lations! They must have been thankful for the change that 
had come over him. If he went to any man whom in days 
past he had wronged, and, making confession, had given him 
back fourfold the amount of which he had defrauded him, do 
you not suppose that that man would believe in the genuine- 
ness of his conversion? Actions speak louder than words, 
and any such deeds on the part of this publican would have 
been more convincing than ten “ prayer-meeting talks.” It 
isso to this day. If a sinner is converted, we look for a 
change in his life, and, if we do not see that, all the “talk” 
in the world has no effect. If any one claims that his heart 
is changed, then he must prove it by a change in his life, or 
no one will believe him. It is a fact that, if any one has truly 
met with “a change of heart,” all his friends will be better 
off, and his enemies as well, Even his horses and dogs may 
fare better at his hands than they used to do. 

We have already seen that Zaccheus was seeking Jesus, 
and that Jesus was seeking Zaccheus. The result was that 
they soon met. This meeting was much blessed to the pab- 
lican. He got more than he ever expected to receive. This 
same thing will always happen. If any sinner wants to find 
the Lord, and starts out in earnest, it will not be long before 
he succeeds ; for the Master is just as anxious to find the sin- 
ner as the sinner isto find him. In fact, Jesusismore anxious 
to find us than we are to find him; for it was for this pur- 
pose that he came to this world. Did he not come to “ seek 
and to save that which was lost”? Why, then, does it take 
some anxious souls so long to get to the Lord? Why do we 
hear of those who have been “seeking” for many months? 
Simply because they do not seek with all their hearts. The 
Word says, “ Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.” Many a teacher can 
confirm this, if she will call to mind her own experience in 
this matter. We remember how we felt the call of Jesus, 
and, instead of responding at once, we ran away from him, I 
remember how, when a boy, I was four months trying 
to get away from him, though I knew well that it was his 
voice that I heard. How has it in yourowncase? Did you 
heed the first call that came to you, or was it months, or per- 
haps even years, after that, before you accepted the divine 
invitation? The Lord never yet said “Seek ye my face” in 
vain. As soon as we truly desire to find him, he will reveal 
himself to us, and, like Zaccheus, we shall find that we get‘a 
larger blessing than we had anticipated. 

Note, finally, that, as soon as Zaccheus had found the 
Lord, he showed it by his life. So, too, it must be with us. 
As soon as you have found Jesus as your Saviour, you must 
show it somehow in your life. To have Jesus in your heart 
means that he shall appear in your outward life, and shall 
govern your thoughts, motives, words, and deeds, For the 
thief to steal, for the drunkard to drink, for the profane man 
to swear, after he professes to have found the Lord Jesus, isa 
contradiction, We cannot do those sinful things that we 
did before, for we are no longer our own, but are his, bought 
with a price, even the precious blood of Jesus Christ. 


“New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ESUS Passed through Jericho.—Let some scholar locate it 
on map. What parable did Jesus give of the man who 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho? It was always 
“ going down to Jericho,” situated at the foot of mountains 
in a valley over three thousand feet lower than Jerusalem, 
eight miles west of the river Jordan, and twenty miles 
northeast of Jerusalem, Jesus was on his last journey go- 
ing up to Jerusalem, and was passing through the city of 
Jericho for the last time, for every day was bringing him 
nearer to the cross. There was a man in Jericho who was 
anxious to see Jesus, like the young ruler, and he too was 
rich. Jericho was a wealthy city, beautiful trees and de- 
licious fruits grew there plentifully, and it was often called 
the City of Palms, Caravans from the Far Eaststopped there 
for trade, and bought the famous balm of Gilead, which the 
people said first grew there from some rare roots bronght 
among the gifts of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, who knew 
and loved every growing plant. This man, named Zacchens, 
was one of the chief men of Jericho, but chief of the hated 
set of tax-gatherers, or publicans. He had grown rich from 
taxing the people, and from the chances he improved to drive 
quick and sharp bargains with travelers or citizens, 

He Wanted to See Jeous.—He had heard of Jesus, perhaps 
knew that he had cured a blind man as he entered the city, 
He had heard that he talked to publicans and sinners; per- 
haps he knew that he had even chosen a tax-gatherer from 
Galilee to be one of his twelve disciples. He must see him, 
and, as be beard the noise of a crowd coming from a distance, 


then nearer and nearer, he was more than ever anxious to see 
him. Bot, in that crowd, how could he? for he was so short 
that the crowd of taller people would close in above his head, 
and he could see nothing. He ran on before. By the road- 
side was a spreading tree, its long branches reaching out and 
over the very road where Jesus must pass. The rich young 
ruler came running; the rich publican ran and came climb- 
ing to a safe seat in the green tree. Closer, closer they came. 
What did the man care for the laughter and the words he 
heard among the advance of the crowd, many of whom 
knew him, and perhaps jeered at Zaccheus in a tree! Some 
glanced up and saw him there; but, wonder of wonders! when 
Jesus himself came directly under him, he looked up, he 
called him by name, told him to hasten and come down. 

I Must Abide at thy House.—Zaccheus needed no second 
call; quickly he scrambled down, and was joyfully by the 
side of the one whom he had looked for and longed to see,— 
the one who had called him by name, and offered himself as 
a guest at his house. How like Jesus’ way of answering 
prayer! He knew the longings of Zaccheus’s heart,—how he 
wanted to see him, and perhaps had some blind hope that it 
might mean more than a passing sight. But Jesus answered 
his unspoken prayer, and gave him far more. It mattered 
nothing to Zaccheus that the crowd murmured that Jesus had 
gone as a guest with a man who wasasinner, None knew 
better than Zaccheus just what a sinner he had been. He 
was not afraid to confess. He stood up before Jesus, probably 
the disciples and other guests, and promised to make amends 
to all and any he had wronged. What did Jesus tell the rich 
young ruler to do with his possessions, and to whom to give 
the proceeds? Zaccheus did not wait any such bidding. He 
freely offered, “ Half of my goods I give to the poor,” and 
whatever he had dishonestly taken by false accounts or over+ 
charges he would give back four times over. Do we know 
if he kept his word, and was always afterward sincere? Did 
his religion hold out? 

To-day is Salvation Come to this House.—Jesus did not leave 
us in doubt. He knows when heart and soul, love and money, 
are truly converted, turned to him. He knew Zaccheus was 
not merely making good’ resolutions to give and pay after 
a while, as bills might fall due, or to leave a generous will 
when he died. Jesus said, “ To-day is salvation come to this 
house.” Zaccheus was a Jew; so were the Pharisees who 
despised the publicans. They claimed to be sons of Father 
Abraham, but Jesus said that Zaccheus was also a son of 
Abraham. The blind Pharisees could not so well understand, 
nor did they care, that, because of Christ’s salvation, Zaccheus 
had a share in the covenant with Abraham in whom all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed. Zaccheus was called, 
chosen. Christ himself said he was a son of Abraham, counted 
in the everlasting covenant with the Father. In his abundant 
grace, when Jesus said, “To-day is salvation come to this 
house,” were there not other sayed-souls in the home Jesus 
blessed with his presence, and may we not hope that the 
household of a money-lover and hard master became a house- 
hold of faith, an example of good works? 

Came to Seek and to Save,—Jesus said this of himself, using 
the lowly name he loved to use with publicans and sinners, 
with the poor and the pitiful. He came to earth to save such 
souls as Zaccheus, or any lost in sin. Zaccheus sought Jesus, 
but it would have been only curiosity satisfied unless Jesus 
had been seeking him, knowing his desire, his consciousness 
of sin when he knew Jesus, his joy that forgiveness and a 
better life were shown to him in that unexpected visit, From 
the day Zaccheus sat in the tree, long before that, and until 
now, no soul ever longed for Jesus but Jesus himself is seek- 
ing and waiting to abide in that soul. Why, then, should 
not you be saved? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE children can understand little of the attitude of the 
Pharisees toward publicans, or of Roman taxes, or of 
the social position and occupation of Zaccheus. 
To simplify our lesson we may safely omit these subjects, 
and build our lesson-plan and application on the thought of 
Zaccheus seeking and finding Jesus. 


Seeking 


Begin, if possible, by showing pictures of Jericho, describ- 
ing some of the tropical fruits that grew there, and the homes 
of the people, and the possible home of Zaccheus, in order to 


. hold the children’s attention for the more abstract thought 


which follows. 

A man named Zaccheus lived here in Jericho. I will make 
a picture of his house on the blackboard. Perhaps he owned 
some camela, like those you see in the picture; for he was a 
very rich man. 

Zaccheds heard one day—and was all eagerness and excite- 
ment at the news—that Jesus Christ was to pass throug!) 
Jericho. I wonder if Zaccheus had heard of the raising of 























































































































Lazarus from the dead? or of the feeding of the ——? (In 
this way the lessons on the miracles can be reviewed.) 

Zaccheus felt that he must see the Christ. He might pos- 
sibly see Jesus if he stood close enough tothe path, and might 
have time to tell Jesus that he was in trouble about the wrong 
he had done, and ask help. But the crowd is gathering all 
along the road, and filling up all the good places, and Zac- 
cheus crowded back, and pushed and overlooked by taller 
men, even if he is standing near, may not be able to speak 
with Jesus, Zaccheus will not give up; he must see Jesus, 
and ask for help. 

Now you see what really happened. Zaccheus, here in this 
tree, waiting patiently for his great Master to come that way. 

Some one has said that the climbing into the tree and the 
waiting was a prayer. How could that be? 

; Finding 

Now we come to the place in our story where Jesus, pass- 
ing through the crowd, walks under this spreading sycomore 
tree. This is what the Bible’says about it: “And when 
Jesus came to the place, he looked up, and saw him, and said 
unto him, Zaccheus, make haste, and come down; for to day 
I must abide at thy house.” 

Then Zaccheus came down, glad and thankful, because now 
he could tell Jesus of the wrongs he had done, and ask help; 
and, while joyfully serving Jesus as his guest, perhaps he 
could learn how to be good. 

When Jesus saw Zaccheus there in the sycomore tree pa- 
tiently waiting, he knew this was the spirit of earnest prayer. 
Application 

We know that we can speak to Jesus at any time. We do 
not have to wait, as Zaccheus did, until he passes this way; 
for he is always with us, The wish to speak to Jesus is the 
real beginning of our prayer, and Jesus hears and often an- 
swers us, as he did Zaccheus, before the words are spoken. 

But this is not all of the prayer, even if the answer has 
come. Zaccheus would do two things before his prayer was 
finished. 

First, he would give half of his rich treasures to the poor, 
and then he would go about trying to help those whom he had 
wronged. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

* Abide with me.” 

“T hear thy welcome voice.” 
“Knocking, knocking: Who is there?” 
“Behold a Stranger at the door.” 

“ Seeking to save.” 

* There were ninety and nine.” 

** Have you any room for Jesus?” 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ESUS...Passep rHRovGH JERIcHo.”—Herod’s Jericho 

was at some little distance from the Jericho of the time 

of Joshua.. It stretched far into the plain of Jordan from the 
pass at the bottom of the road down from Jerusalem. Strong 
fortifications, the suins of which yet remain, protected the 
opening from the hills, and a sumptuous city of palaces 
stretched far thence towards the Jordan. Jts théaters and 
public buildings have been described by Josephus and other 
writers. Here the monster Herod the Great ended his life, 
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but of all his works not a trace remains above ground, though 
for a distance of several miles the foundations, pavements, 
and marbles of villas and palaces have been uncovered. All 
that is left is the modern squalid village farther to the east, 
built out of the débris. In our Lord’s time, one of the easiest 
routes from Galilee to Jerusalem was down the Jordan valley 
and through Jericho, up the mountains of the Judean wil- 
derness. But the place derived its wealth chiefly from the 
great commerce from the east side of Jordan, Moab, Gilead, 
Bashan, and Arabia, all of which, to reach Jerusalem and 
the coast, had to pass through Jericho. 

“ZACCHEUS... THE CHIEF AMONG THE PUBLICANS.”— 
Through the custom-house at Jericho all this trade passed, 
and here the duties, both export and import, were paid, as 
well as the imposts on local produce, or what are now called 
octrois dues. The head officials had thus the opportunity 
of accumulating great wealth. 

“CiimBep UP into a Sycomore Tree.”—The sycomore, 
which means, literally, “the fig-mulberry,” and is sometimes 
spoken of as “the Egyptian fig-tree,” must not be confounded 
with the sycamore commonly so called, but which is really a 
maple, an inhabitant of colder climates. It grows in hot 
climates to a great size, and lives to a great age. It is almost 
the only timber tree of any importance which is abundant in 
Egypt, and from its wood the ancient mummy-cases were 
manufactured. In the Holy Land it is found only in the 
warm seacoast plains and in the hot Jordan valley. It bears 
an enormous quantity of small, insipid figs, not at the end of 
the boughs, but covering thickly the trunk and bare limbs, 
shooting from small, naked twigs quite independently of the 
foliage. The fruit is referred to by Jeremiah as “very 
naughty figs” (Jer. 
24:2), and by Amos, 
who was‘‘agatherer 
[or scraper ] of syco- 
more fruit” (Amos 
7:14). In order to 
make them eatable, 
the figs have to be 
scraped before they 
are quite ripe, so as 
to discharge the 
acrid juice. Owing 
to the dense foliage, 
and its habit of 


throwing out large 
lateral branches a few feet from the ground, the sycomore is 


often planted for avenues, and especially over wayside shelters 
orinns. Thirty years ago, I knew several trees remaining just 
where the road from Jerusalem debouches on to the plain of 
Jericho, the representatives, doubtless, of those which once 
lined the road from Jericho to the hill country; but, on 
visiting the plain last summer, I found that, like the palm- 
trees, they had disappeared. No tree that grows could be 
more easy for a short man toclimb, and Zaccheus could easily 
sit on one of the outstretched limbs, close to the passing 
crowd, Eastern travelers will recall the magnificent syco- 
more fig-tree, said to be over two thousand years old, which 
stands astride a little purling stream, and affords a grateful 
shade to one of the favorite cafés of the city of Damascus, 


The College, Durham, England. 
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Sycomore tree and fruit (Ficus sycomorus), 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


A Gumpse or MopEern JericHo.—The Jericho of 
Christ’s time stood nearer to the mountains than the modern 
Er-Riha. Its gardens, orchards, and cultivated lands covered a 
wide area. As you descend the steep way from Jerusalem,— 
a good road, if not demolished by the winter’s rains,—wind- 
ing along the edge of the precipitous ravine, Wady Kelt, 
through a wide gap in the hills you can see the plains of 
Jericho stretching away below to the foot of the mountain 
range beyond Jordan. A red-tile roof and a few white walls, 
rising from the midst of a patch of dark green, clearly defined 
against the sands of the surrounding wastes, mark the site of 
the dirty fellahy village Er-Riha. Jericho Hotel, a building of 
only a few years’ standing, boasts the red-tile roof; the white 
walls belong to the Russian hospice and one or two less pre- 
tentious houses of entertainment. A ruinous structure of 
dark stone to the southeast of the village, dating, possibly, 
from crusading times, is called the “House of Zacchzus.” 
For the rest, the houses in the village are miserable mud- 
huts, much inferior to what are elsewhere used as cattle 
shelters, and the inhabitants are perhaps the most miserable 
lot to be found in Syria. A few vines, bananas, and 
other fruit-trees are cultivated. ‘Ain es-Sulian, The Foun- 
tain of Elisha, furnishes the water required for the gardens, 
such as they are, while the waters from Wady Kelt sweep 
past to southward, carrying a thin strip of green across the 
plain to the Jordan. Only a corner, comparatively speaking, 
of these rich lands, is tilled. For the most part they are 
given up to the wild creatures of the desert. I remember 
one evening great excitement was caused in our camp, which 
stood in the threshing-floor, by the appearance, almost in our 
midst, of a couple of wild boars, The rich harvests of olden 
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times kept the tax-gatherers busy. It was easy for them to 
grow wealthy. The collector is not burdened with all that is 
drawn from these plains now. 

“Curer Pusnican...A MAN THATAS A Stinner.”—The 
revenues in a given district are usually farmed by one man. 
A rough estimate is made of what the produce is likely to be, 
and the government accepts the largest offer made for the 
privilege of colleeting the ‘ashdr, or “ tenth,” which is the tax 
levied. The farmer of the taxes then bends all his energies 
to get, first what he has paid, then as much more as he can, 
out of the peasants. He engages agents, who superintend 
threshing, etc., and keep reckoning. Should the peasants 
make any difficulty, he has the soldiery at command to re- 
duce the rebellious to obedience. Zaccheus doubtless occu- 
pied a similar position as chief tax-gatherer at Jericho, The 
collector of dues for an alien power has never been a popular 
person. His ability and readiness to crush all opposition by 
the use of the “secular arm’ only deepens a hatred which 
they dare not express. The*attitude of the Jews towards the 
publican was comparable to that of the modern fellah towards 
the tax-gatherer; and the man who could disdain his 
nationality and renounce his claim to a place in God’s com- 
monwealth, as the renegade Jewish publican did, was held 
richly to deserve the name of “ sinner.” 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


AXATION has its own history. It began with “board- 
ing round ” the chief and his retainers, in the fashion, 
somewhat, of King Lear’s arrangement with his daughters. 
It then took the shape of contributions in kind for the sup- 
port of the chief’s court.. Then it became one of money pay- 
ment. At first this money was collected by capitalists, who 
made advances to the government, and took the taxes in re- 
payment of this. This lasted, in France, until. the great 
Revolution, and was not unknown in other parts of Europe. 
In Rome these capitalists belonged to the order of equites, or 
knights, who stood between the senators and the common 
people. They, in turn, farmed part of what they thus bought 
of the state to the class called publicans, who, unlike our tax- 
gatherers, collected for themselves, not for the public treasury. 
Asa condition of their bids for the taxes, the knights re- 
quired that they and the publicans should be supported ‘by 
the whole power of the Roman state. They were able to call 
in an alien and brutal soldiery whenever their demands were 
resisted. 

In Judea these publicans were sorely hated, as representa- 
tives of alien and heathen authority. But ancient literature 
describes the publicans as a thoroughly degraded anc unscru- 
pulous class, “the wolves and bears who prey upon society.” 
Indeed, history preserves for us the name of but one honest 
publican, who sought to lighten the popular burdens instead 
of increasing them. It was in great measure through their 
exactions that the Roman world was at last so impoverished 
that the whole rural population, by the time of Constantine, 
had become virtual serfs, “bound to the soil,” that the tax- 
gatherer might find them there, and forbidden to leave it 
without special permission from the civil magistrate. 

In‘ Judea they were doubly hateful as apostates both from 
nation and religion. Their calling brought out the worst 
faults of the Jewish character. They spent their money as 
badly as they earned it, in profligacy and drunkenness, — It is 
not for nothing that the Gospel so constantly brings them into 
conjunction with the sinful women of the land. When we 
lose sight of this, and think of them as a badly treated class, 
we miss the strange surprise which our Lord’s words and acts 
had, and were meant to have, for his hearers. In oursociety 
the class of the saléon-keepers presents the nearest analogy. 
Let us, then, think of Jesus passing by all the respectable and 
religious people in Jericho, to stay at the house of such a man 
as this, and ask ourselves why he did it. 

Philadelphia. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. A Lirrie MAN (vs. 1-3).—What occurred after Christ's 
talk with the rich young ruler? (Matt. 20 : 1-29; Luke 18: 
35-43:) What do you know about Jericho? (Josh. 3: 16; 
Luke 10 : 30; Heb. 11: 30, etc.) Why was it almost certain 
that a publican was a rascal? Why did Zaccheus want to see 
Christ? Why was Christ so often surrounded with crowds? 

2. Aw Earnest Man (v. 4).—What kind of tree is a syco- 
more? What differences in men’s powers may be compared 
to differences in height?’ How.is Zaccheus an example for 
all who meet with hindrances? What obstacles to a better 
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life did Zaccheus have to overcome as he overcame his short- 
ness? 

8. A Joyrut Maw (vs. 5, 6).—On what principle did 
Christ single out Zaccheus for thishonor? What might have 
happened if Zaccheus had hesitated and been sluggish about 
descending? What virtue is there in doing Christ’s com- 
mands, but not, as Zaccheus, joyfully ? What contrast in this 
point between the publican and the rich young ruler? (Mark 
10 : 22.) 

4. A Repentant Man (vs. 7, 8).—How did their murmur- 
ing show a lack of Christ’s spirit? What visits, similar to this 
visit of Christ’s, should we Christians constantly be making ? 
At verse 8, the scene ‘is changed to where? Which of Zac- 
cheus’s vows should have come first in execution? Why? 
Why did Christ so often urge giving to the poor? 

_ 5, A Savep Maw (vs. 9, 10).—How did Zaccheus prove 
himself asaved man? From what was he saved? Besides 
being a Jew, how was he like Abraham? In what ways did 
Christ seek and save the lost? How does he do this at the 
present time? Who are the lost? 


t 


: For the Superintendent 

1, Who was Zaccheus? 2. What hindered him from see- 
ing Jesus? 3. How did he conquer thisdifficulty? 4. How 
did Qhrist honor him? 5. How did Zaccheus show that he 
had given up his evil ways? 6. Why did Jesus go to such a 
bad man’s house? (golden text.) 

Boston, Mass. 

Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What was the nature of the business Zaccheus followed? 
2. What efforts to see Jesus did Zaccheus make? 3. How 
did Jesus reward his efforts? 4. How did Zaccheus show a 
right spirit? 5. What pointson seeking and serving Jesus 
does this lesson give us? ese 

Aa These questions aregiven also in The Scholar's Magazine, They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 


on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 VEX 
Lesson Summary 


HIS is a lesson of hope and cheer. Jesus Christ came 
into this world to seek and to save the lost. The lost 
can be saved, and saved to-day. 

No matter what is our position, or what are our possessions, 
even though we bélong to a despised class, and are below the 
average in bodily stature, so that we are out of sight ina 
crowd,—we are not beyond the sight or reach of the Savioug. 
of the Iost. If we have in our mind and heart a wish to see 
and to know the Saviour, he will discern that wish, and will 
honor it; he will call us to come near him, and will be ready 
to make his abode with us. 

And if we realize the love of Jesu, we shall be ready to 
give ourselves and our possessions to him. We shall wish to 
atone for past misdoings and failures, and to use present pos- 
sessions and opportunities for the good of our fellows and for 
the glory of God. 

The possibility of salvation to the sinner, and the spirit 
that makes this possibility a reality, are illustrated here. It 
is for us to apply this truth to ourselves, and to those whom 
we teach, 

OW 
Added Points 

It will not do for us to judge a man simply by his occupa- 
tion or his associates. He may be worthier than his fellows. 

A wish to see Jesus is a sign of a fitness to see Jesus, There 
is something good in a man when he aspires to something 
better. 

If we have natural disadvantages, let us try to make up for 
them by extra effort. Running and climbing may be helps 
to getting a better position. 

When Jesus calls, we must obey quickly. We cannot be 
too prompt in heeding his invitation. 

More persons are ready to shrink from sinners than are 
ready to shrink from sin. Only He who was without sin 
never fails to love the sinner. 

The only wise use of money is in the service of God. He 
who has little or much ought to use it all as God would have 
him use it, 
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Pastors’ Conference on Personal 
Work 
T= announcement, by Mr. Moody, of an opportunity 
offered to ministers for conference on methods of 
personal work, to be held at The Bible Institute in 


Chicago, will be of interest to 4 multitude of pastors who 
desire to know more of this important duty of the pas- 
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toral office. The scheme, as. put forth in the circular 
issued by Mr. Moody, contemplates the spending of the 
month in Chicago, with, The Bible Institute as head- 
quarters, The plan also contemplates a special course 
in the English Bible. The announcement is as follows : 


The month of April has been selected for this conference as 
a time when many ministers might arrange to be absent from 
their work without serions detriment thereto. In many coun- 
try places the roads are usually in bad condition at that time of 
year, and little parish work can be done. For city ministers, a 
change and season for Bible study, after the special meetings 
of the winter, would be a great boon, and would be the means, 
in many cases, of putting new vigor into the entire summer 
campaign. 

The inducements in the line of study are as follows: The 
reghlar work of the Institute will be carried on as usual. This 
will consist of 


1. A study of Old Testament prophecy, with the books of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah as a basis, under the direction of 
Professor W. W. White, at 9 A. M. 

2. A course in the Acts and Epistles, under the same 
teacher, at 10 A. M, 

8. An analytical study of the first Epistle of John, by 
Superintendent R, A. Torrey, at 11 A. M. 

4. Professor D, B. Towner, superintendent of the musical 
department, holds classes at 10 and 11 A. M, 


Visitors will be welcome to all these exercises, Phey will be 
held daily, except Sunday and Monday (which is rest-day at 
the Institute), 

The special course will oceupy two hours in the afternoon, 
from Tuesday to Saturday inclusive, Mr. Torrey will speak at 
two e’clock on the great fundamental doctrines of the Bible, 
such as Regeneration, Sanctification, Justification, the Holy 
Spirit, etc. Professor White will give a book study at three 
o’clock each day.’ Ten studies will be taken from the prophetic 
literature of the Old Testament, and ten from the New Testa- 
ment,... 

If desired by those who attend, a series of conferences may 
be arranged on subjects relating to church and pastoral duties, 

The total expense of this course, including room and board, 
has been placed at five dollars a week. This is, without ques- 
tion, exceptionally reasonable, as the Institute is located in the 
very heart of Chicago. ° 

The wives of ministers will be welcome on same terms with 
their husbands. To these the work of the women’s department 
will be of great interest. 

We will be glad to send a catalog of The Bible Institute, and 
also a special circular, to those desiring further information, 
Address: The Bible Institute, 80 Institute Place, Chicago. © 

















“Graphic” Scripture.* 


R. KENT and his coadjutors have prepared a chart 
which covers the years from the reign of Saul to 
the final destruction of Jerusalem, nearly twelve centu- 
ries. This is at once the most eventful and the most 
fully investigated portion of biblical history, While 
absolute certainty cannot be predicated of many of the 
dates affirmed even during this period, one can be 
sure that the possible variation is insignificant, The in- 
vestigations of Kamphausen, revised by Kittel, are very 
properly the basis of the work, but it bears in many 
particulars the impress of careful editing. It is more 
than a chart of Israelitish historical chronology. It in- 
cludes the parallel kingdoms of Syria, Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, and the like, all being so well arranged that, at 
a glance, the student can see the historical surroundings 
of any great event. 

The principal criticisms which might be offered are 
general ones. It is questionable whether a private stu- 
dent would not at first be canfused. rather than helped 
by the chart. It is compelled to ignore some of the 
biblical data, but does not explain why. Could it be 
published so as to allow it to be folded between covers, 
and prefaced by a concise account of the various data now 
at the disposal of scholars, and a notice of the ques- 
tions of especial difficulty, such as the reigns of Hezekiah 
or Menahem, it would be much more useful to the pub- 
lic. It is, however, a chart that may be warmly com- 
mended, There is nothing like it so available for use. 
The paper edition is inexpensive, and may be folded and 
pasted within the covers of an octavo Bible, It would 





* The Student's Chart of Biblical History, Prepared by Charlies F. 
Kent, Ph.D., Instructor in Biblical Literature in the University of 
Chicago. 8X22 inches. Chicago: Congregational Book Store, 175 
Wabash Avenue. On heavy paper, 25 cents; on cloth, 40cents. 

Kierolf's Temple Bible Chart. By S. E. Kierolf. With key. 16mo, 
Say 8 ae, Tenn, ; Published for the author by the Temple 

art Co. 


Bird's-eye View of the Life of Christ. By the Rey. 1. N. Earle. 


With key. On map paper, folded in covers, Wilmingt 
Del; Karle Publishing Co. 75 cents. eZ 
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be very helpful to own this for comparison, even where 
a Bible student preferred to use the printed chronology. 
Innumerable are the devices for impressing biblical 

facts uppn the mind through the eye, and varied is their 
value. The Temple Bible Chart is one of the recent 

schemes for fastening in memory the order, number, and 

general character, of the books of the Bible. The chart 
is a colored diagram, eight by three and a half feet, 

mounted on a spring roller. It represents the front 
of a “temple” with several stories and a steeple. The 
lower courses of stones stand for the Pentateuch. The 
window arches above cohtain the other historical books. 
Above these are the poetical books; still higher, the 
Greater Prophets, and, on the highest story of the build- 
ing, the Minor Prophets. On each story or arched 
opening is the name and theme of the book in large 
letters, to be read at a distance, as well as an analysis 
and summary of the book in small type. On the steeple 
and spire are the New Testament boolés, Revelation be- 
ing uppermost. A little book is published as a key to 
this chart, giving much additional information about 
each book. The chart will help a teacher to fix in the 
minds of his pupiis the names and general classification 
of the biblical books, but it is of questionable value. Both 
in the key and on the chart things are made to seem of 
tremendous significance which have very little. The 
key is full of undigested theology and comment; it 
rather detracts from the value of,the chart than other- 
wise. 

A far more scientific and helpful work of a similar 
sort is Earle’s Bird’s-eye View of the Life of Christ, 
Here’ the chart—originally made by the Rev. Clarence 
Larkin, in 1891—starts with a map of Palestine, but, for 
the sake of graphically portraying Christ’s journeys in a 
way easily visible to the eye, each country is continued 

‘across the face of the chart as a colored band, corre- 
sponding to the color of the country on the regular map. 
Thus the chart is a sort of extension of the map, and en- 
ables the course of Christ’s progress to be represented 
with great clearness. At the same time, by simple de- 
vices, the chronology of Christ’s life, a harmony of the 
historical Gospels, and the geographical setting of every 
act of his life, are easily noted. The features of the 
chart are so simple and obvious that they can be grasped 
by a child, and yet they embody information which 
every Bible student wishes to fasten in mind, The 
more “‘ graphic” helps of this description that appear, 
the better off Bible students will be. 
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The Use of Life. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
_. P. (16mo, pp. vii, 316. New York: Macmillan & Co, 
1.25.) 


Sir John Lubbock certainly has not cramped himself 
by tying his mind down to onespecialty. A banker by 
profession, a statesman by adoption, a chief scientific 
authority on ants and some other insects, he latterly has 
been acting as “‘ guide, philosopher, and friend” of the 
teachable part of the world. His list of “the best 
books” first attracted attention to this function, and led 
to the publication of them asa cheap series. In The Use 
of Life he places the results of reading, thought, and ob- 
servation on such topics as “Tact,” “ Health,” “ Patri- 
otism,” “Industry,” “Character,” and “ Religion,” at 
the service of the reader, More reading than thought, 
and more thought than observation, have gone to the 
make-up of the volume. The quotations are innumera- 
ble, many of them being fresh and suggestive. The views 
presented are generally sound, and the closing chapter 
on religion shows the author to be much more of a 
Christian than generally has been supposed. He cer- 
tainly is not an agnostic, and of the Bible he speaks 
with hearty admiration, even affection, 


—— 


St. Paul and Woman; Or, Paul’s Requirement of Woman’s 
Silence in Churches Reconciled with Woman’s Modern 
Practice of Speaking in Churches. [By] Rev. William 
De Loss Love, D.D. (16mo, pp. vii, 144. Chicago and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents.) 


Dr. Love rejects all interpretations of the Apostle’s 
prohibition except the simplest and most absolute, He 
reconciles what seems a contradiction in his precepts by 
assuming that women were forbidden to speak in the 
large congregations where unbelievers probably would be 
present, but allowed to speak in the smaller assemblages 
of believers alone, somewhat like our prayer-meetings. 
In this he has the support of Meyer. But he contends 
that the prohibition was exactly like the command to 
appear veiled in the congregation. It grew, that is, out 
of the circumstances of the time, and has ceased to pos- 
sess imperative authority when the circumstances altered. 
He holds strongly to the headship of man over woman, 
and the permanent difference of the sexes. He depre- 
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cates the assumption of the Christian 
ministry by women in ordinary circum- 
stances, But he thinks the Apostle has 
been misunderstood as to his reasons for 
refusing to let women “ speak in meetin’,” 


Vol. 37; No. 9 
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The Psalms. By Alexander McLaren. Vol- 
ume III, Psalms XC-CL. [The Exposi- 
tor’s Bible, Volume XLII.] (12mo, pp. 
viii, 461. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. $1.50.) 


Those who own the first and ‘second 
yolume of Dr. McLaren on the Psalms 
will need no urging to buy the third. No 
reader of The Sunday School Times 
will need to be told what eminent fit- 
ness its author possesses for the exposi- 
tion of this wonderful book, in which the 
spiritual life found’ its first adequate ex- 
pression, and which possesses a perennial 
value as a guide in devotion and in praise. 
Himself among the most reverent and de- 
vout of thoughtful writers, he is at his best 
in writing on the praises of the graat na- 
tional song-book of Israel, and in helping 
others to the same gracious experience. 
Yet he is most frank in facing the difficul- 
ties the book presents. He refuses to put 
any Christian sense upon the terrible ut- 

- terances of Psalm CI X, and the last verse 
of Psalm CX X XVII, while he insists that 
we must put ourselves into the place of the 
writers before we judge their words, 
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Talk at a Country House: Fact and Fiction. 
By Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. (16mo, 
Pp. ix, 249. Boston: Houghton,Miffiin, & 

©. $1.25.) 


Sir Edward Strachey is a survivor of 
the group of young men who gathered 
round Frederick Maurice early in the 
fifties, and who worked to realize the king- | 
dom of God in social reforms. His latest 
book is a medley as varied as the talk of 
an old squire of large range of interests. 
It runs from English elections and family 
portraits to Persian poetry and “ arrow- 
headed” (that is, cuneiform) inscriptions. 
There is a personal charm in it all, which 
is the effluence of the best culture. Per- 
haps the highest interest attaches to the 
chapter on Tennyson and Maurice, whom 
the author regards as great teachers of 
their age, although they both “ lost their 
heads a little over the Crimean war, as 
most other people did.” To Maurice he 
still looks up as his master in the sugges- 
tion of the right method of approaching 
all questions. 





Those little points of neat manners in 
the home and gracious deportment out 
of the home, which every mother likes 
to have her daughters know,—these are 
the points explained by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison in the March issue of 
> BUSINESS <A 
EPARTMENTS. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 152,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The | 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or | 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on | 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than thfee 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, MOODY Stenographic Reports 
80 far as it will not conflict we oate ee Satie atin , . | BIBLE en erg Dat 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ | Be k f L | H d ao aa Sab. 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising | Cc onings rom itt e an Ss INSTITUTE Sectantaniitidienedies. 
pages. Ali advertising, however, conditioned on By Patterson Du Bois LECTURES vou can arrange to receive 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged | them regularly at small expense. Send 4 cents in 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions stamps for sample lecture and full particulars. 
an advance of 20 per cent wpon the regular rates. | from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly Address, 


For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and | .B. ME Publisher, 0. 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, | HE RRILL, go institute Pi. CHICAG 


Mrs, HARRISON 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


For Sale at All News-stands: Ten Cents 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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For relieving throat diseases and coughs, ** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little — ‘‘ No one can read that little book without acquir- ‘GENUINE OXFORD’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
“B * B hial T hes.” 7 souls and hearts."’—Frances Hodgson Burnett ing more loving sympathy, more psychical knowl With New Helps, Maps, 
nse rown's Dronchia rocaes, “‘ A man who has read it as thoroughly as Lhave, edge of children’s needs, their struggles and their ——— and Illustrations. 
—- —- - — cannot say too mach good about it.""—Adward W. victories.""—Eiizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- = The Most Complete Biblical 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. cago Kindergarten College TIO wren Compilation of the Nine- 
nat SPECIAL NOTICES teenth Century. 
Svery 1 ri . Containing many new features 
PA... yey +h ae bay — yy or mailed, at this price, by the publishers. = ot found in ome reas 50 tc 
. 4 . —s . At prices from $1.50 to 
anaes rest pein es, ng, couer sccfes;| 3 JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. D gain siadjor acon 
the Gail e Brand Condensed Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St.,.N.¥- 


A book of 182 pages (547% inches). Illustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, 
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LOVE’S ANSWER 


is the title of a beautiful new cone for 4 
concert or parlor, by SypNEY Brown. 
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HOW MY VOICE. 
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THE. MUSICAL MESSENGER. 


Subscribe, and be in “The Musical 
Messenger Opens Circle.” It costs 
you omly $1.00 per year. 
Fillmore Bros., Publishers, 
Bible House, New York. Sixth St., Cincinnatl. 
The Musical Messenger is a live musical 
containing the musical news, 


meeihal articles, and new sheet music 
for ‘piano, orgen ated voice. 


CARMINA FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
By Sav. py, Lewin Ws Mate», D.! D.D., un Bttoor of of Car- 
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293 hymns, with tunes. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 
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MSS. WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


In addition to the,attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly 8, 8. 
Pp for 1895, we wish, if possible, to raise their already superior literary standard to a still 
hither plane. In order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 
56 prizes of from $200.00 to $820.00 each, 
accepted and paid for at our regular rates. 


in. any one 


or more classes. 


ulars and samples on application. 


All other desirable articles sent us will be 
Six classes of MSS. wanted. . Writers may compete 
Write immediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of call, 
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A Model 
Superintendent 


3 Popular Books | 


By H. Clay Trambull - 


tells how an eminently successful super. 
intendent actually did- his work. 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 


activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches. the needs and aspira- 


tions 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 
teacher. 


of every live superintendent. 
~ 


Price, $1.00. 


Teaching and 
Teachers 


It answers clearly and positively 


hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 


the course of the teacher’s work. 


“Teaching and Teachers” has 


absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 


Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. 


Yale Lectures 
Sunday-School 


Price, $1.00. 
~ 


A history of the Suaday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
and auxiliaries. This book brings out 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 


on the 


bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 


every Christian worker. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Price, $1.50. 
At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER” } «« 


YOU CAN BE CURED AT 


The Philadelphia Institute 


For the permanent cure of stammering, stut- 
tering, and all other impediments 
to a distinct articulation. 

Indorsed Prof. H. 1. Wood, M.D., LL.D., 
Universi of Pa.; and Hon. Jno. Wana: amaker, 

ox bommanver-Goneral.’ 13th abd Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 

Can refer to John D. W: at é Co., pubdlish- 
ers of The Sunday Schoo) 

Send for 54 ™ niet, rs Philadelphia 3}: ‘y 
Institute, ies pring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., U ‘ 
EDW.S. veiiiatets,cotadgshene tnalee 

Established 1884. 
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NY, fewicsn im business life 
, is within the reach of all who 


H E aly {Ay by eg ) conege course 
will | pay. Catal rial lésson, 1c. 
Bryant & Bretton, 10 College eebidg. Buffalo, N.Y, 
BarSx STAMMERING INSTITUTE ane 
AINING-SCHOOL, Always open rh. 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 
aM 4 qares ane weit Seantela-yes on Wiel 0 ae in- 
ters a é or n e@ re 
eres tikes. Golden Poa Pen Co., Brooklyn, N. a 


TAMMERING cored at New York School 
S of Oratory. ry West l4th 8t., New York. 
ro. R. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


OME STUDY. Shorthand and pear 
Wolf's Business College, Hagerstown 


RANKLIN College, New Athens, 0. 
F cost, $140 a year. Best, cheapest. BGs hee 


)/EASTER IN ROME» 


asepee =. $ 2 5 8 mena Included, 


Leaving March 16—Time, g3 Days. 
) | Patgtee Rome, Florence, Pisa, Venice, Milan, Paris, 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


Society 
Writing 








Made more pleasant by using 
noe oo. 








Writing "Tamar and Envelopes. 


aati ae a fos 


S. Ward Co., Boston, Mass. 











DIXON'S 


G 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD. 
If not familiar with them, mention The éu 
School Tim 


4 ai 
paos — ant send 16 cents for samples 


JOS. DIXON QRUCIBLE ©O., 
JERGEY CITY, N. J . 


8% SURE 8% 


Paid by our first mortgages 
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Che Sunday School Ties 


Philadelphia, March 2, 1895. 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 152,000 copies. 


Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the fullowing rates. for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. ‘These rates include postage : 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries. and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as sony copies as may be de- 
sired, at the fullowing yearly club rates : 

For any Dumber of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, avd no names can be written or 
prinied on the separate pa , 

‘The papers for a ciub may be ordered sent tly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
coe to oné address, at fifty cents each, when so 


‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office. and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

“kage cinbs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
hat large Paexaces may be divided into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. Oune free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid furinaciubof either 
character. ‘I'he free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have & copy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months torun, When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
ts twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
K age claub eubscriber intends to change bisor her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an ex 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it bas been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. : 

Ifaciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
sen than the one who sent the proves subscriptio 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating th 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
for last year by 

a) paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at th 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals shoul 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to e 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times wil! be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 

Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missionuari 
for one or more copies, 


r to en- 
Fit, will be 


es, 
6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
| = rye must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
By the subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the | 


= aE be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 














Two Hours Practice for Viollnists 
Two Hours Practice for 
First 20 Lessons for Violin Playing. 


Two exceedingly valuable works for Violin students 
prepared by t ¢ eminent virtuoso Leandro Cam- 


panari. of eac $1.50. 
Mathews’Graded Materials p[s,cror:. 


be published in four vol- 
umes, of two grades each. Vols. 1 and 2 are now 


. Price of each $1.00 per . 


copy 

Schools, 3 
ay yt ba by Part ° 
The School Idea 
oe we 


Edited by A. J- 
Gantvoort. A col- 
needs of High Schools. Price, 75 


‘Phe leading work of its kind now 
oat 5S 
Cincinnati, New Ohicag> 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES’ 
Makes hard water soft _ 


—Pearline. 
what that means to her. 


Every woman knows just 
Washing in hard 


water is so difficult, and the results so poor! 
Pearline reduces the labor, whether you 
use soft water or hard. But use Pearl- 
ine, and it’s just as easy to wash 

with hard water as with soft water 

—and the results are just as good, 


Pearline saves more things 


than your labor, though. We'll tell you of these savings 


from time to time, 


Send 
it Back 


honest—s. it back, 


Keep your eye on Pearline “ads.” 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘* this is as 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 

and if ave. oryrod sends you something in 


good as 


lace of Pearline, ‘be 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 








Children Shrink 


from taking medicine. They 
don’t like its taste. But they 
are eager to take what they like 
—Scott’s Emulsion, for instance. 
Children almost always like 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

And it does them good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the easiest, 
most palatable form of Cod-liver 
Oil, with the Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda added to nourish 
the bones and tone up the ner- 
vous system. The way children 
gain flesh and strength on Scott’s 
Emulsion is surprising even to 
physicians, 

All delicate children need it. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute / 
Scott & Bowne,N.Y. All Druggists. 50c.and $1. 





COSCO SESE POOP POPE T ETOYS 


Don’t Gut Them !| 


It’s dangerous—ifyou havea corn, 
take it out by the roots. Trimming 
@ tree makes it grow; same way 
with corns. A-Cornm Salve re- 
moves the toe corn every time. 
Price, 15 cents. GIANT CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 











ce vocal music especially suited to | 
cents. 


r 
Complete Mandolininstructor | 
ERP. 


FOR DURABILITY,ECON 

GENERAL BLACKING IS 

HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


Fi 
TOUCH UP SPOTS 


INE , OR 
TH f CLOTH. 
S NO DUST, IN 5&IO CENT TIN BOXES. 
PERFECT PASTE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS “AND CHOCOLATES 


=, On this Continent, have 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS — 


M{n Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

~ used in any of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
LADIES!!! 


| HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets ? 


Are the old dishes chipped and 
cracked, and unsuited to setting 
off a spotiess tablecloth? We 

— will replenish itfree. Why 
drink poor tegs and coffees and ruin your health, when 
ou can get the best ate: prices? PF ums 
‘orall. Dinner, Tea, ane Toilet Sets, Banquet and 
Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook 
ks, Watch-Clocks, Chenille Tabie Covers, Ladies’ 
aterproofs, Cups and Saucers, Plates, Knives and 
rks, Tumblers, Goblets, gran to elub agente. 
GOoD INCOMES made y e¢iting orders or our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, and Spices. 
Work for all. Special discounts. 3 1-2 ibs. 
fine teas. by mail or express, for $s. 
id. Headquarters in the United States for 
ffees, Baking Powder,andSpices. BEAUTIFUL 
PANELS (size, 14x18 inches) FREE to all 
patrons. For new terms and premium list, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


(aa FANEDUS 
sth Lace 
yo GREATEST, INVENTION 


ee HE 
i 7 EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 
1) 
. Motnep ayo PUTS crs.pen can, TIN CAND 
== STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SO 


a * %. INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUF &’s. 
We %3 223 PHILADELPHIA PA. 


" GERiee Delicate Gake 


i oo Easily removed without breaking. 

ETA SAS RNC Vertection Tins require no 
= ee greasing. 10 styles, round, 
square oblong. 2 layer tins 
by mail 30cts, Circulars Free. 
AgenteW anted. Kichardson Mig. Co., 7 St., Bath, N.Y. 


Same as a’Press. No Press Required. 


Busbnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 
opinions. They also make perfect copies, @8.very 
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| GREATAMERIGAN | 
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Morse Bro & Pror’s. CANTON MASS. 


thousanc le know. Stationers sell them. 
| ALVAH BUSHNELL, M’f'r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 








Walking is an Art. 








Beware of Nostrums—See that you get “ Aticocx’s.” Do not accept any other. 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


When stiff joints make every 
movement torture, it is very 


apt to be a Lost Art, 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plasters 


act as a re-discoverer. They re- 
lieve the stiffness, leave the limbs 
supple, and enable even an old 
man to step off with an clasticity 
that perhaps he has not known 
for some time. They are equally 
helpful in lame back, soreness in 
the side or chest, stiff neck, any 
pain that can be reached by an 
external remedy. 


Have no equal as a relief 
for corns and bunions, 








Where Love Is 


{From “The Rivulet,” by Thomas T. Lynch.] 

F 

if And stir the tongue, and light the eyes, 
And speed the foot, and fill the hand, 

Then, Christian, thou must understand 

That, though unthought of, God is there ; 

So of denying him beware. 


If Littlemore makes haste to bless 
His troubled neighbor Littleless, 
And poor men to the poorer give 
Weak ones the weaker help to live, 
The sad those saddér still console ; 
Then God is working in the soul. 


If the grown man forgoes his bread 
That little mouths may first be fed ; 
And patient women serye the men 
Who care for them but*now and then, 
And love keeps warm without a fire, 
Oh, then, the grace of God admire! 


Two strangers ocean may divide, 

Who b hac shall bridegroom be and bride, 
And God unknown to souls may be 
Who love him will eternally ; 

But all true hearts our Father knows, 
And will to thera his truth disclose, 


Then they who wept the tears of pain 

In tears of joy shall weep again, 

And all who worked for love’s dear sake 
" Great Love himself shall happy. make, 

And weariness that would not tire 

Shall rest and triumph with Messiah. 


The Gift of Unlimited Life 


[Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., in The Quiver.] 


LOVE in any heart arise, 


E DO not get a limited, carefully 
measured supply from Christ, but 
an unlimited, ever-flowing fulness. _He 
will supply all our need, not aceording to 
our own sense of need, but according to 
his riches in glory. Christ came not that 
we might have a bare life, snatched from 
the condemnation of the law, but that we 
might have more abundant life than man 
originally possessed in his unfallen state. 
It is not pardon and acquittal only that 
he gives us, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Giivet. here.onur 
sin abounds, his graée’ Goth much iiére 
abound. God carefully measures his afflic- 
tive dispensations, and sends trials and 
sorrows in small doses, as it were: just as 
the apothecary measures out in a carefully 
graduated medicine-glass the bitter or 
poisonous medicines that are necessary to 
cure our sicknesses. But God} ours his 
joys and blessings into our souls in such 
lavish bountifulness that there is not room 
in them to contain them. He wishes not 
only that his joy may be in us, but that our 
joy muy be fall. 

When Jesus speaks about our being 
made partakers of his sorrows, he uses ex- 
pressions which limit and qualify these 
sorrows. He speaks of hiscup. It is his 
cup that we are required to drink; and a 
cup is significant of a limited portion. A 
cup can only contain a small quantity of 
fluid, and is soon drunk. But when he 
speaks of his blessings, it is the symbol of 
atree that he uses. He says, “To him 





that overcometh will I give,” not merely 
in a future paradise, but here and now, 
“to eat of the tree of life.” Observe the 
| peculiarity of the expression. He does 
not say, “I will give to eat of the fruit of 
the tree of life,” for that would limit the 
blessing: it would imply that we should 
receive only one portion or one crop of the 
tree. You'do not get one or more apples 
from it, which are soon eaten and done 
with. But he says, “I will give to eat of 
the tree of life,” implying that all the 
fruitfulness of the tree will be placed at 
your disposal : not aspecimen of the fruit, 
or even the crop of any one season, but all 
the harvests which the tree of life is capa- 
ble of produeing,—all its possibilities of 
blessing: not only the twelve manner of 
fruits yielded every month, but the very 
leaves that are for the healing of all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. 

It is not a fruit that Christ gives us, but 
the fruit-bearing tree. He gives us,as the 
poetess says, not a single rose, but a rose- 
tree that beareth seven times seven. The 
careful reader will notice how frequently 
this peculiar mode of expression is used 
throughout Scripture. Wisdom is said to 
be not a fruit of life, but a tree of life. 
And Christ says of himself, “ I am the true 
vine,” signifying ‘thereby that all the 
boundless possibilities, all the limitless 
capacities of fruitfulness, of growth and 
life that are implied in the very idea of a 
vine, are in him, and are to derived 
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from him by the branches that are anjed 
to him by a living faith. Itis nota 

full of oil, which is limited and soon ex- 
hausted, that supplies his candlestick, but 
living olive trees, distilling their oil, not 
only directly, but continually, into the 
lamps.... 

How wonderful is the thought that what 
is given to those who ate the forbidden 
fruit is, by the grace of God, on their re- 
pentance, not a mere fruit of the tree of 
life, but the whole tree, with all its power 
and product of fruitfulness. He does not 
give you a blessing equivalent to what you 
have lost, but a much better thing. So 
he does throughout. For everything he 
takes away from you, in the wise and 
gracious process of educating and disci- 
plining you for the inheritance of the saints, 
he gives rich compensation; for every 
service and sacrifice, he gives a hundred- 
fold in return in this life. It is not a mere 
thing that you get, buta living Person; it is 
not a mere blessing from Christ, but Christ 
himself; it is not merely pardon, and 

eace, and righteousness, and all the 
Penefits of salvation which Christ imparts, 
that you obtain when you believe in him, 
but Christ himself as your all satisfying 
everlasting portion. All thegifts of Christ 
without Christ would not satisfy you; but 
you get ali the gifts that he can bestow 
with himself and in himself. If you have 
Christ, all things are yours,—life and 
death, things present and things to come. 
If you have the tree of life, you have all 
its fruitfulness, all its harvests, as long as 
it grows and ‘lives. You thus realize 
vividly how sin is limitation, and grace is 
expansion; how sin robs you and restricts 
your life, and makes you poor, and grace 
enriches and enlarges your being. Sin is 
a forbidden fruit; grace is a fruit-bearing 
tree of life. 















% The Best Dressmakers 


are using 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
The Redfern 
a brand of 


the famous 
re and Booklet 
on ** How to Bind the Dress 


" ‘for 2c. stamp. Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York. 


«+ $.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


W.L. L. DOUCLAS 


$3 E BEST. 
rit ron A KING, 

HO CORDOVAN, 

FRENCH A ENAMELLED CALF.” 
$350 Fine CALF &KANGAROG 
$3.59 POLICE,3 soLes, 


$2. WORKIN 

$23" - ieee NS. 
$2. $|.73 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. 
*LADIES*« 
ghey 


















Ss. 
W.L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 
All our shoes are equally epoca 
ey give the best value for the mone 
Ftak Seavey gentss as Sooo 
prices are on sole. 


$1 to $3 saved over other makes, 
dealer supply you wecan. 


THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE G OF 
THE COAT 


nee the = = ery: | 
@ same tion at 
times. Just A cuff 
wearers have been nt- 
Will last a lifetime. 


ing. 
BEST “WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their 

la indry bills in one month. Put Lard in Ne back 
buttonhole of the the cuff, with — lace cuff 
in position in coat sleeve after hE oy ce then press 








chan. without nail aoe the 
at. Sampl “d prepaid mail 
Agents a wanted, rae at sight. veal 


ts DE CUFF HOLDER CO. 














THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


OSES AT 5 Cents 


>OUR S.A] BOW COLLECTION- 
OF 20 ROSES FOR $ 4 symaic 






@ BY MAIL 


emount so smal 
. . iH . 
ys , Ae inset ete ele pe ieaecaay seein oe 
* Tercon " mite, af ; comy Christine d e Noue, 






rich maroon and ae delic’ ones ower, per yellow, 
y i) ia, beautiful shades vot tr 

oetsia the « queen of all IT yellow roves Waban, n Ghee ‘all the 

time. Golden Gate, crea vont Succes 

i « eet 


Say pepe oe 
ae lg and peach. The Brid ro oer 
richest dark yelvety rose. 
bright rose, ~" com, Sane 2 Se i — ser toe ipper Sony's 
Wooten, ric crimson in clusters. oe 
favorite. Md. Camille, beautiful ore ra rer fiesh. Careline 
Testout, large han tr ge be mbehicey 








We will also send our Iron Cod Cotjection, of 144 
20 <heyeogihememe, all prise wi: $1. 6 Gerantums, doubt st pis 
15 ch Hepenine, ai owiee oi. “Trosee choice lew 
pentoowe, lustrated Cata’ 


‘io 3 ty — 
Don’ pisee year eed your nedinte before seel ou —_ : GAN SAVE ium re Tear 
Wesrgshe LARGEST ROBE DROW! aurngee cee Bi asserts 

G00D & REESE CO., Bor. 42 Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 


Te WUW SF FS C6 SOQ DB W BK Oy st 


We will pay $300 for a name, 
SWEET PEAS, s3s‘ctisez"* Only 40c. A POUND! 


For full particulars "Of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates, Send 10 cts, (which may be deducted from first order) for 


VICK’ FLORAL CUIDE. 


SEEDS contain the germ of life. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, pcommetow N. ¥. 


ISIS BVH 09e® GDL ENR2ea~ 


+ | with a record of forty- 
six years, will give better 

satisfaction than cheap, 

forced — from ub- 























Catal this yeat, though handsomer than of the times. 
pw hy - od on Pig) Sees anne ee so ible by its S ial ; bee Premiums, Discounts, 
Club Offers, and Low Prices on the BEST | S, SEEDS, and BULBS. Write for it to-day_—it Is free. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Omi aid Ontbaston Se, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS, , 


The Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC | LANTERNS 
and STEREOPTICONS, oil, lime, or electric light 


and 
WONDERFUL MONEY EARNERS foEaitns 
: and other objects. Views for illustrating lessons, lectures,sermons,and for gen- 
eral entertainmentsat home or in public. Send for catalog. 4.B.COLT 
16 Beekman &t., New York; 50 Bromfield St., Boston; 189 LaSalle st., Chicago; 1140 Market St.,8an Francisco. 


CHURCH ORGANS-The Lyon Church, Lodge, 


& Healy Church Organs 
resent remarkable value. 




















MW mT 
" wi M | rices from.$300 for a good Parlor, 
instrument of fine tone, suit- 
mm able for a smal! church, up- Pews, 
Lila Mj wards For $975 an instru- 
ment of great power,contain- ra ons e. 
ing 609 speaking notes, two . C. SMALL 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, »_ pneumatic stop- 6 prentell St, 
action, end, made of standard measurements Boston.M 


opted by the Coll of Organists, London, 





iy guarantond for Sve years. Sketchon oper Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 


ti Ti t be arranged. 
LEVON & HEALY, 38 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. 4. &* AN, quccessor to BAXTER &t Swan, 














th Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 





‘erry’s Seeds at 


as fresh and fertile as though 


Jougort t em direct from Ferry’s 


ACCESSORIES. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
To CHAS BESELERMmaxer 2I& CENTRE ST. 


tK. 
NEW YOR are known and planted verre 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT | WA 2 sssoriecittee 


1.P. PRINK. Soi ‘Peart ete NewYork 0 U.S.A. 


BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


$1.50 to $10. Silk or merino. C: E.&E. L. aspecialty. 
anted, religious book houses as agents. 


C.A. meen oe cee im Pe. SEE 
hes: S FEDS & 
a mm | Eres 


Buck i il Found 
5s oe si rl el i | 


























ates Tools, Tertested | 


W. We BARNARD & CO., thoage, 


Mirem Sibley & >) 186 Ho Ke 
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IN THE WORLD 


OF BEAUTY 


uticura 
SOAP + 


Is SUPREME 


Not only ts it the most effective skin part 
Sf and beautifying soap | in the world, | but 
it is the purest, sweetest, and most refreshin 
tor toilet, bath, and nursery. It strikes at 
cause of bad complexions, falling hair, and 
—- baby blemishes, viz.: THE CLOGGED, 








, OVERWORKED, or ‘SLUGGISH PORE. 


3 hout the world. British de: News 
rT aunes & Cugm. Corp. "Boston, awe 


Cpaeatinite 








EASTER SELECTIONS 


1895 containing Carols and Responsive Readings. 
5 cents, postpaid. 


RESURCAM 


service of Song and Readi by H. R. PALMER. 
Price 6 cents, postpaid. partied 


.... CANTATAS: 
Flowers" (30 ate) Gnderth opaine mate eo ‘} 
MUSIGAL VISITOR “ 20vccuns Secetts seat’ 


Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


THE JOHN a co. 
CINCINNATI, NEW Y CHicago, ' 















Luckwith Flowers” 


cap SR SAA HHS PIG Cor new 189§ Cat. 


Everythi ¢ Tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of s and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we chow, as ina 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 


— of Fee P 
otrace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the | possible istribution, we make the 


foll unusually liberal offer 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 











TPE eT ye ts. RE REIINE KGUPS 
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“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house, This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
BaProiio and try it in your next house-cleaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so 7s ach that you 
will never be without it again. 
























PRETTY 
GIRLS 


are getting plenty, and it is 
fashionable to be 


HEALTHY & STRONG. 

MODERN Ideag of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in‘ 








For LADIES, 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 


























WRAPPERS 
For Women 


Comfortable, care- 
fully made percale 
wrappers, with large 
sleeves, wide skirts, 
and watteau back. 
Made this season to 
sell for $1.00; but we 
make the price 


75 CENTS 


Neat, pretty styles 
—principally black, 
navy blue, and gray 
stripesand figures, on 
light and dark grounds. Line of 
sizes complete, and every wrapper 
was made to fit perfectly. 

Reimbursement cheerfully made 
if desired. 

The quantity is large, but as the 
value is quite exceptional, it may not 
be equal to the demand, so mail your 
order at once, giving bust measure. 











— , 5} ft. long b 33 inches 
wide. Made from selected 


skins of the Japanese An 
Ma. Long, soft, silky fur. 









is the name 
of a perfect soap 
for the bath and 
fine washing. All par- 
ticular people will like 
























ENUE, 20th. To 21st. STREET. 
NEW YORK. 









IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Faricy Goods, Cloaks, 


Costumes, House Furnishings. China, 
Glassware, Furniture, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


We are now booking names. for our Spring and Summer Illus- 
trated Catalogue, ready April 1, and mailed FREE to out of town 
residents. Send for a copy. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., NEW YORK 











BLUE BEAUTY or Giant Perennial Sweet | PINK BEAUTY (Kostcietzkya).—One 
Pea.—Flowers two inches across and two | the greatest floral novelties of the age. 
and a half long; alovely shade of azure-| Perfectly hardy and covered all summer 

sthery mar of deeper |and autumn with flowers as large and 

blue and a dash of c white in | round as silver dollars, which are of the 

the centre of each. Forms a dense vine | most tender and charming bright rosy- 

6 to 8 feet high, covered with blossoms ae fp eng Blooms first or from 
an 


blue with fea’ 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHAER } 
Evers: we we et 





TWO AMERICAN BEAUTIES. 





the whole of July and Ange, sapeeens forms a dense, shrubby plant 
in beauty the Clematis. y> three feet high, that remains in perfection 
gro more beautiful from year a lifetime. Succeeds everywhere. Seeds, 
year. 15c. per packet. 25c. per packet. 


Strong blooming Plants of either, by mail, each 25c., or 3 for 50c. 

ELEANOR, the only large very early Strawberry. MARY and HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
the biggest and best of all Strawberries. PLYMOUTH ROCK, the most valuable Cherry. 
LOVETT’S BEST BLACKBERRY. SUNBEAMS CANNA, immense pure golden flowers. FAXON 
SQUASH, the finest vegetable of modern times. A host of other valuable novelties, and 
all the good old sorts of FRUITS, FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 


Everything is fully described in our 
GUIDE TO HORTICULTURE, 


}=4 @ book of 150 pages, copiously illustrated and beautifully printed, and full instructions 
given for planting, pruning, culture and management. 
above, the Guide is sent Free. To those who send Ten Cents, and say where they saw 
this advertisement, we mail a bulb of the lovely Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three 


bulbs of Gladiolus and the Guide. 
250 Acres of Nursery... 41st Year. 25,000 feet of Greenhouses. 


S27 THE LOVETT co. Oh ¢ Viernes?” xz 1 














Thecolors are Stlvery White, 


a. = " 
a= ful Glessy Black Fur 
t Same size,com- | 





for 


FON a a a a a a a a a a a i ee ts 
URPEF Farm Annual for 1895 

“ The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A Rapdeegns bast af 174 pages, with many new Sapen 





it ts that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement ofa not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
The Sunday School Times intends to adm’ only advertisements _ é pare : 





and after a trial will use no 
other. It is novel in shape, 
high in quality and low 







The N. K. Fairbank 


Chicago, New York, 
















PUCUUAEEANCUUANECEEUGACEECUAUEREOCEOEDEUUEEEMEDEETO EASES 
Varieties of the = 
best and most 


POPULAR 
FLOWER 


that will grow and bloom this 
FOR ONLY 25c. 
Es Goce 
= Dianthus, o» Chines 






























7 ts for a single plant that wil 
bear only half-a-dozen flowers in h 
the same 25 cents will buy this pompiete 


4 
arden, besides givi: 
cient LY plant your £ - ‘ 
c. 
By 4 Womans,” FRE 


s C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
= 819 and 923 Sixth 8t.S0., Mnorzapoiis, Minn, 


STUAUNOSANAOOVANONOUEONUONNONUOEUELOEQOCUCOUCOOORUEEEEROOUOR 


{iam \ ey / ey DR ge ety Bam WO te 





by OY, 


are all that stand between you 
and successful 
First you write for the 
to Rose Culture which is sent free. 
It fully describes, accuratel 
tures and plainly directs you 

grow the famous D. & C. Rosesand 
a thousand other beautiful flowers. 
m Shows you how to take the next 
step—to get them by mailon their 
own roots ready to grow and bloom 
in pot or garde. Take the first 


Fit 


am! 


To all who order any of the 


our floral magazine— 
“Success with Flowers.” 


THE DINGEE 4& 





sof fllustrations, pictures pain 
nature, It tells allaboutthe BEST that grow, including rare noveltiestbat cannot be 
had elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to a copy PREE. Send your address 


postal. W, ATLEE PEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. | 





— — ae. 
In ordering go0ds, or in making inquiry concernt 
anything advertised in this paper, 
ithers, as well as the advertiser, 

| 8aw the advertisement in The Sunday Schoot 














aby money that they lose 
ao 








